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This New catalog will 
give you sources for in- 
formation concerning: 


Selecting Salesmen 
Collecting Money 
Sales Contests 
Advertising Plans 
Training Salesmen 
Writing Sales Manuals 
Sales Promotion 
Product Design 
Product Packaging 
Market Analysis 
Setting Quotas 
Routing Salesmen 
Sales Expense Control 
Sampling Plans 
Building Dealers 
Opening New Accounts 
Training Sales Clerks 
Sales Bulletin Ideas 
Advertising Copy 
Store Advertising 
Writing Catalogs 
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Automobile Expense 
Distribution Trends 
Per Capita Buying 

Mailing Lists 

Retail Manageinent 

Sales Finance 
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Sales Managers— 


Send for this New 
Dartnell Catalog 


F YOU are seeking ways to help 

your salesmen get more business— 
if you need a new idea to snap up 
your advertising—if you have the 
problem of pulling some of your sales- 
men out of the red, you may find just 
the help you need among the many 
reports, surveys, books and publica- 
tions published by Dartnell. They 
are all listed and described in this new 
catalog. Sent free to any responsible 
sales executive who asks for it on com- 
pany stationery. 


Profit from the Experience 
of Others 


The plans and methods described in the re- 
ports, surveys and books listed in this Dart- 
nell catalog represent the investment of mil- 
lions of dollars by America’s most progressive 
sales organizations. Through Dartnell you 
get the benefit of this experience for an in- 
consequential amount—one good selling iaea 
would ‘more than repay the cost of several 
hundred dollars worth of data. 
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WE DO OUR PART 


You Can't Use the NRA 
as a Blanket Alibi 


T WAS part of the NRA program to raise prices, and in- 

crease purchasing power. But it was never intended that 

signing the NRA code and displaying a blue eagle would 
provide a shield for profiteering and indistriminate, unjusti- 
fied price upping. 


Here and there shortsighted individuals and companies have 
leaped at the chance they thought the NRA gave them to boost 
prices to heights utterly unjustified by the legitimate increase 
in material and labor costs resulting from NRA conditions. 
These companies and individuals, few as they are, would will- 
ingly sabotage the whole recovery program for the sake of a 
few extra dollars of temporary profit. 


While these companies are dangerous to the whole recovery 
movement they are perhaps less dangerous than the thought- 
less salesman who answers all objections regarding price, de- 
livery, terms, or rates with one phrase—‘It’s on account of 
the NRA.” Recently we’ve heard nearly everything under the 
sun blamed on the NRA. Clerks in stores, garage owners, 
specialty salesmen, a storage warehouse, all blamed the NRA 
for vastly increased costs, slow delivery, failure to fill orders 
properly or for unconscionable prices. 


Before you blame the NRA for something be sure you are 
right. Not every person you visit is going to be gullible enough 
to believe all the things that people are telling him about 





the NRA. Some of them, at least, are going to figure out 
for themselves that the quick jump in prices cannot, in all in- 
stances, be wholly due to the increased costs of operating under 
the Blue Eagle. 


If your costs have increased as a result of the NRA, know 
the facts, explain them in detail, show why your higher prices 
are justified. No one can then complain legitimately ; but don’t 
saddle the NRA with a lot of alibis. If you do some one is sure 
to trip you on it. In New York a certain association of com- 
panies producing direct-mail literature and letters upped prices 
50 per cent. One large producer refused to abide by these prices 
and promptly issued a letter to all customers and prospects 
explaining why his prices were not increased as much as some 
of his competitors were. He said point-blank that some of his 
competitors had raised prices much higher than was actually 
justified because of NRA increases in wages and materials. The 
result is that those competitors have a lot of explaining to do. 
Their customers know that they tried to hide behind the NRA 
to get away with a price of unjustified proportions. 


There is certainly no need for any apology for a moderately 
increased price due to NRA conditions. No customer expects 
you to apologize, or explain. It was intended that prices ad- 
vance, but it was never intended that the NRA be used as a 
blanket alibi getting a lot more and giving considerably less. 


J.C. ASPLEY, Publisher 


Published monthly by Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year. Entered as second class matter December 7, 1932, at 
the post office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. Volume 3, Number 10 
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Tettine how salesmen profit 
by use of one of the common- 
est articles in our daily lives, 
an article in next month’s 
issue will present a number 
of plans used by salesmen for 
prospecting by telephone. 


The second part of the ar- 
ticle on Bauer & Black’s sales 
methods will contain ideas 
which will be useful and im- 
mediately usable to every 
salesman who sells to drug- 
gists, butchers, candy deal- 
ers, grocers—or almost any 
other type of retail store. 


And we have in work an ar- 
ticle on methods used by one 
of the most successful or- 
ganizations in the country in 
selling the “man higher up.” 
The plan recently closed a 
six-figure order. 
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To help 
you step up 
sales and 
earnings 

in 1934— 


The New Dartnell 
YEAR BOOK FOR SALESMEN 


ERE is a real working day book designed to help you organize your 
H selling time and efforts in 1934—to get more sales and make bigger 
earnings. You can slip it into your side pocket or toss it into your 
bag. It is full of facts and figures you'll find need for every day besides pro- 
viding special ruled pages for keeping track of appointments, call-backs, 
sales and expenses and other important memoranda, Typical features include: 


Full Page for Every Day's Appointments Comparative Sales by Months 
Weekly Sales Record Discount Equivalents 

Auto Mileage Between Cities Buying Seasons 

Daily Receipts and Disbursements Cash Discount Table 

Helpful Facts About Cities Best Markets, ete. 


420 Pages Size, 4x 6% inches Black Sheepskin Binding $2.50 


f-- - - - - - — “RESERVATION FORM- - - - - - - - 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 

Send me ............... copies of your new 19384 YEAR BooK For SALESMEN, Black Sheepskin, 
at $2.50 each, postpaid. Also gold stamp individual names on front cover, per list 
attached, at 25c each extra. Remittance enclosed. 


Name 


Address 
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Bauer and Black Salesmen 


Find Way to Bigger Orders 


By EUGENE 


Bigger orders without a quick 
movement of the merchandise 
from the shelves would have 
been no help had it not been 
for their method of showing 
their buyers how to induce 
more consumers to buy the 
merchandise. Every man 
who is interested in retail 
sales will be a better sales- 
man after reading this story 
of modern sales strategy 


and bandages. How would you go 
about increasing the demand for 
them? That sounds like a tough assign- 
ment, doesn’t it? At first thought you’d 
say it was a line which held little, if any, 


Sane en you sold surgical dressings 
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possibility of increased consumption. Peo- 
ple don’t buy bandages until they need 
them. And they don’t need them until 
they suffer a cut, bruise, burn or sprain. 
You surely couldn’t have much luck urg- 
ing people to cut themselves just for the 
purpose of using your perfectly splendid 
bandages. How then, it seems logical to 
ask, can any salesman. be expected to in- 
crease the sale of such a line? 

That was the problem that faced Bauer 
& Black salesmen executives for 
many years. They believed, almost reli- 
giously, that the only way to succeed in 
their business was to see to it that their 
company got its share of the available 
business. For many years they didn’t see 
how it would be possible to increase sales 
of their products to any great extent. All 
they could do, they thought, was to fight 
for a share of the already existing busi- 
ness. And they did a good job of that. 

But there came a time when officials of 
the company and the salesmen felt that 
they could no longer be satisfied with 


and 
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getting a share of the business. Wasn’t 
there some way to increase the total con- 
sumption—to create new sales and new 
customers? After long consideration they 
decided that the idea was worth investi- 
gating. They reasoned like this: In most 
family medicine chests there is likely to 
be a package of absorbent cotton; per- 
haps a roll of adhesive tape and one or 
two simple first aid items. When the last 
bit of one of these items is used it is 
scarcely likely that anybody will rush to 
a drug store and buy a new supply. Prob- 
ably it will be forgotten on the next five 
or six visits to the drug store. Then 
comes a time when it is needed suddenly 
and it isn’t on hand. Something else is 
used, and the surgical dressing manufac- 
turer has lost a sale. And so has the 
druggist. Bauer & Black officials started 
out to make it easier to buy those neg- 
lected items which every household needs 
from time to time, but so seldom has 
on hand. 


The Last Sale Saved 


How they did it, and how it led them 
into a new conception of drug store mer- 
chandising, and how it helped them de- 
velop a complete selling plan is one of 
the most interesting and helpful sales 
stories that has come to my attention in 
many years. 

Their first step was to design a simple 
display cabinet for some of their first 
aid supplies. They found that most drug- 
gists kept these standard items in a 
drawer, or behind a counter out of sight. 
By furnishing this display case, which 

yas placed on top of a case or counter, 
the B & B line was brought to the at- 
tention of millions of customers. And 
sales jumped immediately. There was a 
big increase in the sale of every item dis- 
played in the cabinet. So they designed 
and built a bigger, more expensive and 
elaborate cabinet. There followed an- 
other bigger increase in sales, and with 
this sales jump, an old and_ respected 
tradition of the business went overboard. 


The fact was, as the company found 
out, that all of us would buy more first 
aid items if we had them brought to our 
attention more frequently. Every time we 
aim at a nail and hit our finger, every 
time a can opener slips, and whenever we 
whittle a finger instead of a stick, we 
wish we had some of these supplies. But 
we seldom do, and when we need them it 
is too late to buy them, so we press a 
handkerchief or an old shirt tail into use 
as a substitute. 

Finding that it was possible to increase 
the sales of these items Bauer & Black 
grew interested in the wider problem of 
creating more sales for everything a drug 
store sells. So the company hired a man 
and told him to go out and learn how an 
average druggist can increase his business 
—to ascertain what media and what meth- 
ods most druggists can use to increase 
sales. Finding this answer brought the 
company into new sales activities the re- 
sults of which, together with the lessons 
it learned, will be helpful to every sales- 
man who sells anything to retail mer- 
chants. 


Where Sales Are Made 


Study of drug merchandising showed 
that the druggist has but three forces at 
his command for increasing sales. They 
are: (1) Advertising, To bring people 
into the store. (2) Personal selling. To 
suggest, to close the transaction. Im- 
portant, but limited by time and opportu- 
nity. (3) Goods display. By far the most 
powerful selling force at the command of 
the druggist. 

With the average drug store, advertis- 
ing isn’t much of a factor because drug 
stores are usually neighborhood stores 
which can’t afford much advertising. Per- 
sonal selling, while important, is obvi- 
ously limited as far as increasing sales 
is concerned because customers simply will 
not trade at a store where they are 
pushed too much to buy additional items. 
So that leaves goods display as the big- 
gest factor in increasing sales. That is 
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A typical hot spot in a drug store showing merchandise piled on a stepped-up 
counter to invite buying. These displays increase sales from 15 to 20 per cent 


where Bauer & Black salesmen got in 
their best work. 

Investigation showed that druggists 
are constantly losing a lot of business 
because people have been weaned away to 
other stores; they buy toilet tissue from 
the grocer, cosmetics and soaps from de- 
partment stores. Actually there are only 
about five major departments in a drug 
store where other drug stores are the 
worst competitor. Because druggists have 
become so interested in side lines and 
novelties of all kinds, most of the display 
space in drug stores is devoted to items 
other than actual drug store items. They 
have lost a lot of actual drug store busi- 
ness because of their attention to items 
such as alarm clocks. In many cases where 
Bauer & Black questioned women it found 
the drug store to be the second choice as 
a source of supply for staple drug store 
items. 

“When our investigators and our sales- 


men began studying the problem of help- 
ing our druggists win back a lot of this 
lost business and increase the sales of the 
more profitable items in their stores,” 
said A. E. Tatham, advertising manager 
of the company, “we learned a lot about 
selling drugs and helping our customers 
that we didn’t know. Here are just a 
few of the things we learned: That most 
drug stores classify and arrange their 
stocks more for their own convenience 
than for selling power; that most drug- 
gists put too much selling on nonprofit 
lines; that some of the most notoriously 
poor profit payers get the best selling 
space in the store; that the vast majority 
of displays inside drug stores are non- 
selling displays—displays that actually 
discourage instead of coax customers to 
buy; that nearly all drug stores stick too 
closely to the same arrangement of stock, 
year in and year out, making too few 
changes in appearance; that sales of all 
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A saLes making department, arranged under the Bauer & Black plan of putting 
all goods in departments according to the use made of the merchandise by customers. 
Every one of these departments makes more sales at a smaller expense 


drug store items can be increased by a 
simple stock rotation sales plan which we 
developed through experiments in several 
drug stores whose owners cooperated with 
us in our studies. 

“When we realized that we had hit 
upon ideas and methods that would help 
our customers sell more of nearly every- 
thing in the store, we set about showing 
our salesmen how they could make use 
of this information and make themselves 


far more useful to their customers. Actu- 
ally I think we have almost imposed on 
our salesmen at times by our insistence 
that they take off their coats and roll 
up their sleeves to decorate windows, build 
displays and help rearrange stocks. But 
our salesmen have entered into the spirit 
of the work with a great deal of zest and 
enthusiasm and have earned considerable 
praise and good will from their custom- 
ers. (Continued on page 39) 

















‘THenre are, of course, a lot of good fishermen who aren't worth their salt as sales- 
men, but some of the best salesmen in the country are unusually successful fishermen 


Why I Prefer Salesmen Who 
Know How to Play 


By AN OLD-TIME 


EVERAL years ago we had a sales- 
man in Pittsburgh who was a con- 
sistent leader of our entire sales or- 

ganization. His name was Rowan and we 
could always depend on him for a steady 
stream of business. He was always neck 
and neck for top place with one other 
salesman who worked a prosperous middle 
west territory. 

Rowan was a hard-working, serious 
fellow who stayed home nights with his 
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SALES MANAGER 


wife and two children. You'd never, never 
pick him for a salesman, for he looked, 
talked and acted more like a school teacher 
or college professor. As far as I knew 
he never went to a ball game, a race meet 
or a prize fight. He didn’t fish, hunt or 
play golf. When he came to headquarters 
we had a difficult time entertaining him 
because he seemed interested in nothing 
but sitting around his hotel room and 
talking shop. 
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“I may be old fashioned but I am par- 
tial to the salesman who gets his exercise 
out of doors, not in his bathroom doing 
setting-up exercises” 


He had one bad habit. That was worry- 
ing. He’d begin worrying each month 
around the fifteenth, afraid that he would 
have a “bad” month and that sales 
wouldn’t hold up. He was very precise 
and particular and when the factory 
would make a slight mistake in shipping 
one of his orders he acted as if the earth 
was about to fall. As time went on he 
grew more and more irritable and nervous 
and there were some of the sales depart- 
ment employees who called him the Old 
Auntie from Pittsburgh. 





From time to time I suspected that 
Mrs. Rowan was boss at home and that 
she held a tight rein over Rowan. I later 
learned that I was right, and also learned 
that she was a very straight-laced woman 
from Vermont or New Hampshire, I’ve 
forgotten which. Anyway she looked upon 
Sunday outings, theatres, late parties and 
Sunday golf as works of the devil to be 
frowned upon. One year Rowan began 
to slip. His sales dropped seriously, and 
he would take two and three weeks off at 
a time, excusing himself with the state- 
ment that he had a bad cold, had to have 
a lot of dental work done, or saying that 
he had had a severe attack of nervous 
indigestion. 

One day I received a letter from his 
brother, who was a lawyer in Pittsburgh, 
asking me to come to Pittsburgh for a 
consultation. I was extremely busy at the 
time and simply couldn’t get away, so 1 
wrote to Rowan and asked him to come to 
the home office for a week’s conference. 
At the same time I wrote his brother and 
asked him to feel free to write me as 
fully and as frankly as possible about any 
difficulties that beset Rowan. 

When Rowan arrived at our office he 
was a pitiful sight. He had lost weight 
until he was a mere shadow of his former 
self. He was pale, his face drawn, and 
his hands trembled constantly. I couldn’t 
help but think of his former rival, one 
of our salesmen, a hale and hearty fellow 
named Ackerman who played as hard as 
he worked, and who had been known to 
hit the high spots at times. Ackerman 
had never worried a day in his life; he 
had enjoyed horse racing, golf, night 
clubs, poker games and every other form 
of mannish diversion that caught his 
fancy. He had never spent a minute 
“taking care of himself.” Yet he was going 
full tilt, increasing his business every day, 
and here was poor Rowan, who had never 
stepped out in the rain without his rub- 
bers and raincoat, who had always eaten 
carefully, never touched liquor, and stayed 
home nights, almost at the very brink of a 
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nervous breakdown. It seemed too. ironic 
for words. 

I took a morning off and talked with 
Rowan, trying to put my finger on the 
cause of his trouble. He couldn’t sleep 
nights; his digestion was bad; he was con- 
stantly taking pills and medicines, going to 
doctors, chiropractors and osteopaths. But 
what was really wrong with him I couldn’t 
find out. So I turned him over to the 
president of our company who had had 
more experience with men in trouble than 
any man I ever knew. He talked with 
him all afternoon. Late in the day he 
came out to my desk, sat down and said, 
“There isn’t a blame thing wrong with 
Rowan, except that he thinks he is slip- 
ping. He isn’t very happy at home, and 
perhaps right at the moment he is a little 
nervous. I’ll bet my last dollar, though, 
that there isn’t a thing wrong with his 
heart, liver, lungs, stomach or anything 
else. What he needs is some excitement, a 
change and fresh air, but the silly goof 
doesn’t know how to play. I'll talk to 
you more about him tomorrow after I 
have him consult a friend of mine who 
specializes in these cases.” 

The next day the boss had me take 
Rowan to a doctor who specialized in 
nervous cases. He examined Rowan from 
head to toe, found him organically sound, 
but underweight, run down and nervous. 
After he finished his physical examination 
he talked with Rowan for an hour or 
more about his mode of living. When he 
finished he said to Rowan, “Old man, you 
haven’t had a swig of good fresh air in 
the bottom of your lungs for ten years. 
What Id really like to see you do is to 
go out and spend three months climbing 
trees, imitating the monkeys in the jungle, 
but you probably wouldn’t care for that. 
All I can say is that you must ride horse- 
back, row a boat, do a lot of swimming or 
cross country hiking for the next six 
months. If you don’t you'll just dry up 
and blow away before you know it.” 

When I got Rowan back to the office 
he was more worried than ever. He 





“Tue salesman who knows the joys of 
outdoor life—riding, hunting, fishing- 
knows how to make friends, and usually 
puts much energy into his work” 


couldn’t afford to stop work; he couldn’t 
afford to ride horseback; he didn’t have 
time to row, hunt or fish. He had a 
thousand alibis. At the time we had a 
vacant territory which included northern 
California, all of Nevada—I mean all of 
it that was worth working—Carson, Reno, 
Sparks, Lovelock, Winnemucca, Ely, 
Eureka and Elko, and a couple of other 
towns. Now if you'll look on the map 
you'll see that there is a lot of traveling 
to be done to work this territory. 
Ordinarily (Continued on page 43) 
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1. When he asks you to “take it up with 
the house and see if you can’t shade the 
price a little.” When 
this you plant in the buyer’s mind the 
idea that your house has more than one 
price; he feels that you have been in the 


you agree to do 


habit of quoting “special” prices all along, 
and that all he has to do is to hold out a 
little longer until you or the house weakens 
and shaves the original price you quoted. 

When a buyer asks you to take it up 
with the house, don’t do it unless you 
want to lose the order or cut the price. 
Don’t think that it is going to make the 





The Buyer 


Ten Situations 
Where the Buyer 
Gets the Salesman’s 
Neck in a Noose 


price stick if you come back and say that 
the house wouldn’t stand for a cut. Your 
having tried to get a price reduction 
planted the idea in his head and if you 
don’t get the reduction he probably will 
place the order elsewhere. 

2. When he asks you for special sizes, 
special terms, special colors, designs or 
models, and you agree to see what can be 
done. Remember you are there to sell 
the buyer what your house makes, in the 
sizes, styles, and colors it furnishes. If 
the buyer is going to write the specifica- 
tions to suit himself, all well and good, if 
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Has a Rope Around Your 
Neck — 


By JOHN M. GARTH 


your house makes a point of this special 
service. But if you are selling standard 
articles and a stubborn buyer wants blue 
stripes instead of green stripes, it is a 
sign of weakness on the part of the sales- 
man if he can’t sell the standard article. 
A lot of time is lost, and much needless 
work performed by the salesman who 
lets every buyer try to tell him how his 
house ought to turn out its product. The 
buyer has your neck in a noose if you 
meet him halfway in this matter of special 
service by telling him that you will “try 
and put it over with the house.” 

3. When you let him play you against 
a competitor by telling you that your 
competitor is offering special terms, in- 
side discounts, long datings or other so- 
called inducements or advantages. The 
chances are that your competitor isn’t 
making any such offer, and for you to 
fly off the track and try to go him one 
better doesn’t necessarily put you in any 
better standing with the buyer. He 
merely plays your offer up to your com- 
petitor who thinks you are a_price- 
cutter and a chiseler. And you think the 
same of him, when as a matter of fact 
you are both pretty good guys. If you 
know your competitor ask him frankly 
about his offer. If you don’t know him 
or don’t trust him or wouldn’t be willing 
to lay your cards on the table with your 
competitor get another friendly customer 
to get the facts for you. Then if your 
competitor is as foolish as your prospect 
says he is, let him have the business, if 
you can’t sell it at your prices and terms. 


A lost order is better any day than lost 
self-respect. 

4. When he tells you that he can’t give 
you a definite answer, but must take it 
up with his boss, his president, his board 
of directors, or with a committee. Not 
only has he roped you down, he has you 
hog-tied unless you can induce him to let 
you be present when he does this “taking- 
up” with the higher-ups. He can’t sell 
your line as well as you can sell it. Nine 
times out of ten he’ll put it up to them in 
the most perfunctory manner, taking the 
first “no” as a final answer. There are 
two ways to get out of such a situation 
gracefully. One is to ask him frankly for 
his permission to go to his superiors and 
present your proposition. Of course, 
you'll have to sell him on this idea, and 
show him the advantages of it from his 
standpoint. If you can’t do this, present 
him with a written proposal so complete, 
so interesting and compelling that it will 
make a good salesman of him and help 
him close the sale for you. 

5. When he says, “Submit me a sketch 
and show me what you can do.” Any 
bright young assistant can ask salesmen 
for sketches. But he can’t give you an 
order. Any hard-boiled buyer can ask 
you for a sketch, and then stall off buying 
for months or years. When a buyer asks 
for a sketch make sure that he is going 
to buy if the sketch is satisfactory. Make 
sure that you have sold him your idea in 
every way except the final details of de- 
ciding. Let him understand that you are 
not a sketch hound, submitting sketches 
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to every Tom, Dick and Harry who thinks 
he’d like to see how his trade-mark, 
slogan, or factory picture would look 
when worked up into some advertising 
sign, window display or piece of promo- 
tion material. 

A lot of buyers make a practice of 
letting dozens of salesmen submit sketches 
of anything they are selling. A little tact- 
ful selling and questioning will soon tell 
you whether a given prospect is a sketch 
hound or not. 


The Old Credit Stall 


6. When he tells you that he has no 
credit rating because he pays cash for 
everything, asks you to have the mer- 
chandise shipped and promises to send a 
check on arrival of the goods. Don’t make 
a practice of recommending shipment of 
goods on this basis until you have 
thoroughly investigated the buyer's 
credit standing and can furnish your 
house with proper information that will 
enable it to determine whether he pays 
his bills as claimed. Don’t take the 
buyer’s promise to pay cash as his per- 
mission to ship C.0O.D. or SD/BL at- 
tached, for he will probably refuse the 
shipment, leaving you and your house 
holding the bag for the expense of pack- 
ing, boxing, crating and shipping. Any 
failure on your part to have a thorough 
understanding about credit terms leaves 
the buyer holding the whip hand every 
time. 

7. Whenever you make any promises 
that are not included in the order and 
thoroughly explained to the house. 
Promising special service, special terms, 
special billing always means trouble, un- 
less all of the details are stated plainly on 
the order. Even if you write a letter, 
keep in mind the fact that it is the written 
and signed order that the house depends 
on for its instructions. Your order may 
go to one department and your letter to 
another, and the two may never be con- 
nected in time to carry out your instruc- 
tions. Then, when the goods arrive minus 
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the “specials” you promised, the buyer 
can ask you to come and get the goods; he 
can refuse the shipment or demand an 
adjustment. He may be entirely wrong, 
and utterly outside his rights, but the fact 
remains that you have been put to extra 
work, or the house has been put to extra 
expense as a result of the oversight. 


The Fifty Case Gag 


8. When he says, “Put me down for 
fifty cases and I'll give you shipping in- 
structions later.” Of course, there are 
times when shipping instructions are 
necessarily delayed. But nine times out 
of ten when a buyer signs a big order and 
withholds shipping instructions he is 
putting over a slick stunt to get the 
quantity price, with no intention of ever 
sending shipping instructions for the 
entire amount. An order isn’t an order 
without complete data to facilitate de- 
livery. The way to handle such an order is 
to set a definite date for receipt of ship- 
ping instructions, and to write on the order 
that in the event shipping instructions 
are not received by a certain date the 
entire quantity will be shipped without 
instructions. 

In the case of future delivery write 
down a last date for arrival of instruc- 
tions, stating that the remainder of the 
goods ordered will be shipped on that 
date if instructions are not received. 
Leaving such details to be handled later 
or orally invites trouble, misunderstand- 
ing and cancellation. 

9. When he says, “Give me the 10,000 
price and I'll order 5,000 now and 5,000 
later.” This is a favorite dodge of print- 
ing, advertising material and stationery 
buyers. They ask for a price of 10,000, 
25,000, 50,000, or other similarly large 
quantities. You figure the price on this 
basis and then they say, “Now we use a 
lot of these things, but we don’t want to 
order such a large supply at once. We'll 
take 5,000 now and you can ship the 
balance later.” How much “later” he 
doesn’t say. In (Continued on page 41) 





These 
Salesmen 
Say It 
Pays to 
Read 


Business 


Books 





Six of the most popular books in the Solar-Sturges 
library on salesmanship and business which is a co- 
operative one paid for by salesmen and the company 


ETERMINED to make more of 
D their time and to improve them- 

selves by more purposeful reading, 
the salesmen employed by the Solar- 
Sturges Manufacturing Company of Mel- 
rose Park, Illinois, have, in cooperation 
with the company, worked out an ex- 
cellent plan for supplying themselves 
with a constant stream of the best busi- 
ness reading matter available. 

Under the direction of R. H. Strick- 
land, sales manager of the company, these 
salesmen operate what may be called, for 
the want of a better name, a Circulating 
Business Library. Each one of the com- 
pany’s salesmen contributes $2.50 every 
six months to be used for the purchase 


of the latest and best business books. 
For each dollar contributed by the sales- 
men, the company puts in another dollar. 
This means that for every salesman on 
the company’s force there is available $10 
a year for business books. 

At intervals the company issues a list 
of books and sends it to each salesman. 
The men may select one book at a time, 
send to the company for it, keep it until 
it is read and then return it to the com- 
pany librarian who keeps a record of all 
books loaned. There is a definite time 
limit on each book, depending on its 
length. When a salesman requests a cer- 
tain book, it is mailed to him with a 
slip inserted (Continued on page 42) 
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Teach Your Buyers to Be 


Better Sellers 


By L. H. REGENSBURG, president! 


Clinton Carpet Company, Chicago 


“The salesman must keep his 
eye on the consumer and keep 
the channels of distribution 
open at all times, so that there 
will be no piling up of goods 
and merchandise in the hands 
of dealers and jobbers,” says 
Mr. Regensburg, whose con- 
stant contact with salesmen 
and selling problems leads him 
to declare that the business of 
helping dealers move mer- 
chandise is one of the sales- 
man’s most important jobs 


HEN the promise of price ad- 
vances in our line became definite 
last spring, our salesmen began 


turning in a big volume of business. We 
enjoyed a huge sale of our products in 
June, July and August. Orders rolled in 
so fast that our mills were not able to 
make the goods as fast as we were sell- 
ing them. 

I knew that a lot of this business was 
being booked on the strength of possible 
price advances. Our wholesalers and re- 
tailers were protecting themselves against 
increased costs. As I checked over this 
big volume of business I foresaw a slump 


in sales in October and November. In- 
stead of encouraging our salesmen to go 
on piling up a record volume of orders | 
called them in and told them to stop 
selling. 

From that time on, I explained, I wanted 
them to spend their time with jobbers’ 
salesmen and with dealers’ floor sales- 
men, promoting the sale of our products 
which they had already bought. Of 
course, I explained to our salesmen that 
they could take orders, but they were not 
to devote any time to persuading cus- 
tomers to buy. Our problem was to help 
our jobbers and dealers move the mer: 
chandise they had already bought. 

Already we have seen the good results 
from this move. Our sales have gone 
ahead almost exactly as we anticipated 
them; and instead of having our dealers 
loaded up with big inventories of our 
products we have helped them sell the 
merchandise so they could crder more. 

My reason for explaining our method 
of handling this situation is to show the 
importance we attach to helping the job- 
ber and the dealer move our merchandise 
rapidly. We believe that it is today’s 
biggest problem, not only for the manu- 
facturing executive, but for everybody 
who has anything to do with the pro- 
motion of business. It is particularly a 
problem of the salesmen. There are 
plenty of salesmen who can sell a dealer 
or wholesaler one bill of goods. But the 
salesman who can help that dealer or 
wholesaler merchandise those goods so 
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that they will move rapidly, and make 
room for more of the same kind of goods, 
is the salesman who is most valuable. 

While I can’t speak for other lines, I 
do know that in our line which is rug 
cushions, that the alert and well-informed 
salesman can, if the dealer will let him, 
increase the sales of our merchandise in 
any good store at least 500 per cent. We 
furnish our salesmen with moving pic- 
tures showing the entire process of manu- 
facturing our merchandise. These motion 
pictures are used for showing to jobbers’ 
salesmen and the floor salespeople in re- 
tail stores. We furnish all kinds of ma- 
terial to tie up our national advertising 
with the dealer. The salesman who makes 
the best use of this material with his 
customers can show an enormous increase 
in sales without ever adding a new cus- 
tomer. While it is necessary and impor- 
tant for a salesman to add new accounts 
where the line is not properly distributed, 
the most important part of a salesman’s 
work is in coaching and showing his re- 
tail salespeople how to sell our merchan- 
dise to the consumer. 


Time to Forget Price 


The old-time manufacturer was price- 
minded. When business was good and 
orders were pouring in, he thought of 
production problems. Production and 
price occupied most of lis time, and he 
devoted most of his thought to increasing 
production and lowering costs. His whole 
philosophy of business was to make the 
goods at less cost (I do not necessarily 
mean cheapen the goods), so that he could 
obtain a bigger share of the total market. 
Every possible method of cutting produc- 
tion costs was tried and installed where it 
proved successful. 

Today the manufacturer’s problems 
are of an utterly different nature. It 
isn’t production that bothers the alert 
manufacturer today. It is distribution. 
And by distribution I do not mean the 
disposal of the merchandise to a jobber 
or a dealer. We must go past these fac- 
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Many salesmen 
but it the 
help the dealer move those goods who is 


goods is 


most valuable 


tors and see that our goods move prompt- 
ly into the hands of the final consumer. 
Just as this is a problem for the manu- 
facturer, it is a problem for the sales- 
man. He, like the manufacturer, must 
have his eye on the consumer and keep 
the distribution channels open at all times 
so that there will be no piling up of mer- 
chandise in the hands of the dealers and 
jobbers. This is his big problem. 
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Ir THE salesman and buyer will work together and devote their time to moving 


merchandise, instead of price haggling, infinitely more will be accomplished 


Let me give you an example of what I 
mean. I recently visited a big depart- 
ment store—one of the biggest in the 
world. The buyer was complaining that 
he couldn’t get people upstairs to his de- 
partment. There were almost no cus- 
tomers on the floor the day I visited. He 
contended that price was the only thing 
that would draw customers these days. 
My contention was that people have 
changed very little and that the right 
sort of attraction on his floor would draw 
crowds just as surely today as they did 
in boom times. I suggested that he visit 
the World’s Fair in Chicago and spend a 
few days there seeing some of the things 
that have attracted people. 

The trouble with this fellow was that 
he was a buyer and not a department 
manager. He thought of buying, buying, 
buying. And buying to him meant getting 
an extra discount or some sort of price 
concession. While he spent all his time 
buying, he had neglected to change the 
layout or arrangement of his department. 
It looks today exactly as it looked in 


1929. No wonder his customers have 
neglected to visit his department. While 
he had been devoting his time and thought 
to buying, other stores have hired man- 
agers to run rug departments who thought 
of merchandising and selling as well. 

There isn’t a department store buyer 
in America who can’t do all his buying in 
two hours a day. That is 600 hours a 
year. But he works 2,200 hours a year. 
What he does with those 1,600 hours not 
needed for buying determines whether or 
not he is just a buyer, or whether he is a 
manager who is making profits in his de- 
partment. I think salesmen have a won- 
derful opportunity to help buyers realize 
that getting prices and discounts, and the 
ability to chisel, are not the real quali- 
fications of the modern department man- 
ager. If salesmen and the buyers will 
work together for their common good, 
and devote their time to moving mer- 
chandise, there will be infinitely more ac- 
complished than when the salesman and 
the buyer spend their time haggling over 
prices and discounts. 
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Another Price-Pusher 
Throws Up the Sponge 


N THE papers I see the announcement that Hartman’s, 
the once well-known furniture house, is going out of busi- 
ness. The Hartman’s store at Adams and Wabash was a 

fine building. It was only about ten years old and had every 
modern facility for furniture selling. It was in the heart of 
Chicago’s famed retail district. 


‘| Hartman’s did plenty of advertising and sales promotion. 
But they stressed the wrong points. They talked price and 
price and more price. For a while it looked as if they had 
done an about face and were going in for quality. But they 
were soon back at their old method of shouting bargain, bar- 
gain, bargain. 


{| In their day Hartman’s sold a lot of furniture, but some- 
how or another not enough of their customers came back. The 
trouble was that their customers forgot the low prices, but 
were daily reminded that the quality of the furniture was 
disappointing. 


{| It’s too bad to see a big concern like this fold up and sell 
out their business to someone else. It means that a lot of 
people will be thrown out of work, and probably means a lot 
of vacant space without tenants. 


{| Over on the west side there’s another furniture store, sur- 
rounded by flop houses, cheap burlesque shows—in the worst 
retail location imaginable. You have heard of the store, 
John M. Smyth. It never claims to sell at bargain prices. 
It pushes quality and specializes in customer satisfaction. It 
seems to be doing well despite what appears to be an enormous 
location handicap. The answer is quality. Draw your own 
conclusions. E. W. 
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How I Use Advertising to 
Bolster My Sales 


By A CANNED GOODS SALESMAN 


UR company advertises regularly 
QO in the leading newspapers and 

magazines and the way I figure 
is that it wouldn’t be putting out all this 
money if it wasn’t to help sell more of 
its goods. So I don’t miss any opportunity 
to make the most of this advertising when- 
ever I can, I use it in my everyday work. 


One of the best plans I have found is 
to have a copy of the daily paper in 
which our advertisement appears. I work 
a Kentucky territory, part of which is 
covered by the Louisville papers and part 
of which is covered principally by the 
Cincinnati papers. Suppose one of our 
advertisements appears in the Cincinnati 
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paper while 1 am working that territory. 
I use this advertisement as my approach 
for two or three days after the advertise- 
ment appears. 

Walking into a store I say, “Did you 
see our big advertisement in the Ln- 
quirer this morning? You know there will 
be another one in the T'imes-Star this 
afternoon.” Then I unfold the paper and 
show it to him. “Isn’t that a corking good 
ad?” I ask the buyer. 

With this start I go on to show him 
how he can increase his sales by working 
with this advertising. If he will let me I 
fix up a display of the merchandise where 
everybody can see it, and get a price tag 
for it. Then I ask him if he has an extra 
copy of the paper on hand. If he has I 
tear out the page carrying our advertise- 
ment and paste it on the front window, 
or in some other prominent place in the 
I carry a little tube of paste for 
this purpose. 

Now if there are any salespeople or 
store clerks 2round I show them the ad- 
vertisement, and if I have time I read 
part of it to them. This may seem like 
a long introduction or approach, but by 
the time I have done these things the 
buyer sees that I am interested in help- 
ing him sell more of our goods. Then I 
go over his stock and try to sell him what 
he needs. 


store. 


Actual Ads Big Help 


When I have finished with him I go 
on to the next store and repeat the proc- 
ess there. I have found that this plan is 
a lot better than showing a buyer a lot of 
proofs of advertisements which are going 
to be run in the papers. Of course, my 
company furnishes me with an advertis- 
ing portfolio showing a complete outline 
of our advertising plans. The advertise- 
ments are reproduced in this portfolio 
which I always carry for use in towns 
where our advertisements are not sched- 
uled, or when no advertising is appear- 
ing. Even though this portfolio is a big 
help I still prefer to show my customers 


our advertisements right in the paper. 

Some time ago I tried a plan that 
worked very well. I was in a good little 
town in Kentucky when one of our big 
advertisements was scheduled to appear 
in the Louisville papers the following 
morning. I called every one of my dealers 
on the telephone just before they closed 
that night and asked them to give our 
line a special push the following day. I 
said, “Tomorrow morning’s paper will 
carry a whopping big advertisement of 
our goods, and I want to show the com- 
pany that I am on my toes in this terri- 
tory. When the telephone starts ringing 
in the morning and your customers begin 
ordering won’t you mention our line? And 
one more thing—would you mind opening 
up a fresh case and putting it up in front 
of the cash register or at the front of the 
store on a table where everybody will 
see it? I’d do this myself, but I can’t 
get around to see everybody first thing 
in the morning.” 


Moving More Merchandise 


You’d be surprised how much good 
those telephone calls did. Of course, not 
every merchant remembered to display 
our goods in an extra prominent place 
that day, nor did every one of them re- 
member to mention them to customers, 
but some of them did and by the time I 
got around to the last store that night 
their stocks were down enough to insure 
my getting good-sized orders from nearly 
every one of them. 

Our company figures that every case 
of goods on a dealer’s shelves belongs to 
them until they are sold; by that I mean 
that we consider a case of our stuff a 
liability to us until the consumer has 
bought it. So long as it stays on the 
shelf and doesn’t move that case of goods 
is our worst enemy. In the first place the 
dealer is wishing he had his money out 
of it; he is thinking to himself, every 
time he sees it, that he isn’t going to buy 
any more from our company. Now if I 
‘an use advertising to help me move that 
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Of course, every salesman who 
works for a company that ad- 
vertises thinks that he is using 
advertising as much as possi- 
ble, but here is a salesman who 
gets a lot more out of his com- 
pany’s advertising than most 
salesmen do. He tells a few of 
his simple plans that step up 
salesmen by squeezing the last 
ounce of value out of every 
dollar spent for advertising 


merchandise why shouldn’t 1? There are 
a surprising number of salesmen who 
never seem to get the idea that advertis- 
ing can be made to pull—that it can be 
made important right down to the very 
last dealer in a territory. 

It isn’t possible to sell goods to con- 
sumers in bulk. We hear a lot about mass 
selling and mass distribution, but as I see 
it there isn’t any such thing. Consumers 
are made one at a time; there just isn’t 
any way to go out and buy consumers in 
million lots; millions of people may read 
advertising, but they decide to spend their 
money one at a time. If, through the 
intelligent use of our advertising I can 
add a few new consumers to our thousands 
of satisfied customers, I am making busi- 
ness for myself and my company for a 
long time to come. 

Advertising has pulled me out of some 
tight holes. Last year our company 
bought some of these cardboard fans for 
advertising. They were very popular. In 
one town I had a dealer who claimed his 
trade wouldn’t buy our stuff. Swore it 
was too high. He was in a bad location 
and although he had a better-than-aver- 
age store my business with him didn’t 
amount to enough to wad a shotgun. I got 
a shipment of these advertising fans one 


day, just when I was going to call on 
him. A big advertisement was appearing 
in the papers that day. I went to the 
newspaper office and picked up about 
twenty-five proofs of the advertisement. 

In my car were the fans. As I got out 
in front of his store I mentally made a 
reservation that I might sell him a case or 
two, but not more. Then I suddenly de- 
cided to try out a plan I had read about 
in some salesman’s magazine or paper. 
I told him, when I talked with him, that 
I wanted to put in ten cases of our mer- 
chandise. He asked me if I had gone 
crazy with the heat. “Ten cases would last 
me till I am twice-married,” he declared. 

“Ten cases will not last as long as a 
good-looking husband in Hollywood,” I 
told him, “because I have a plan up my 
sleeve that will shoot the stuff out of 
here.” Then I explained that I was going 
to give him a chance to give every cus- 
tomer a nice, neat, and attractive fan. 
“Hang up these proofs of our advertise- 
ment in your store,” I told him, “and paint 
at the bottom, ‘Ask About Free Offer.’” 
I showed him a fan and told him to give a 
fan free with three packages. 

He listened carefully and said he 
couldn’t think of buying ten cases, but 
that he’d try five cases, just for the 
pleasure of throwing every package of 
the whole five cases at my head the next 
time I called. We compromised on five 
cases. 

We hung up the advertising proofs all 
over the store; his price-ticket writer 
painted the “Ask About Free Offer” sign 
on the bottom of each proof. And the 
women must have asked for those fans, 
because next time I called I found that 
he sold the five cases in two weeks, and 
had ordered out another case from the 
jobber. On this trip I did sell him ten 
cases and he is a good steady buyer today. 

It has always puzzled me why more 
salesmen don’t get up on their toes with 
the house and use advertising. A funny 
thing happened some time back about an 
advertisement (Continued on page 44) 








Little Ideas That Close 
Big Sales” 


to a truck salesman, “We liked your 

car, but the XYZ truck seemed to 
have about everything you had and is 
$120 cheaper than yours, so we closed 
with them.” 

After many lost sales, all for this one 
reason, the truck salesman began to figure 
out ways and means for showing the pros- 
pect why it was worth while to pay $120 
more for his truck. After trying out many 
different ideas he landed one that works 
in a great many cases. At the back of his 
portfolio he has a double-page spread, 
carefully made up of illustrations clipped 
from his catalogs and sales material. The 
double-spread is captioned, “What You 
Get for Your $100.” In the upper left- 
hand corner is a typewritten list of the 
features offered by his company’s trucks 
which are not included on the competitive 


Te: after time prospects would say 


trucks. One by one they are listed. Then, 
on the remaining portion of the page, are 
the illustrations showing the importance 
of these various features. 

This part of his sales talk is always 
saved for the final call just before the 
prospect is ready to make his decision. 
The salesman, on this call, brings up the 
matter of competitive trucks (he used to 
dodge this problem) and tells the pros- 
pect frankly that there are other trucks 
which will cost about a hundred dollars 
less. “But, we do not ask you to pay us 
$100 more without giving you value for 
that extra investment,” he begins. Then 
he turns to the pages which show just 
what the prospect gets for his extra in- 
vestment. He goes over each point, 
thoroughly explaining the significance of 
each feature, slowly and carefully. 

The plan has not worked in every case, 
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but he has saved a number of orders 
which would have been lost had it not 
been for his bold handling of the com- 
petitive problem, and his frank appeal 
to the buyer to pay a little more in first 
cost and pay out less for repairs and 
operating expense. 

Many lose big deals because of some 
apparently trivial factor. With competi- 
tion as it is today there is scarcely any 
standard product that doesn’t have stiff 
competition. Standardization in manu- 
facturing processes and in design makes it 
difficult to justify a bigger price unless 
the salesman is thoroughly farhiliar with 
his competitor’s as well as his own prod- 
uct. He must have in his mind a very 
clear picture of just how much more 
value his product will give for the bigger 
price he asks. 


Price May Not Be All 


But it isn’t always price that swings a 
deal. In a recent case in the east an 
Underwood typewriter salesman was in 
competition with almost every other type- 
writer company in the country. A county 
school board was meeting to decide on a 
number of typewriters for school equip- 
ment. Tom McMahon, the Underwood 
salesman, saw that it was a tight fight, 
with every man for himself. 

McMahon’s turn to demonstrate came 
first. He knew that he would have to do 
something very impressive to counter- 
act all the competitors which would fol- 
low him. He didn’t want them to forget 
what he had said, or confuse it with what 
some of his competitors said. So he de- 
cided on a spectacular demonstration. In- 
serting a sheet of paper in the typewriter 
he typed six periods on the paper. 

“Now, gentlemen, I am going to tear 
down this typewriter and in a few minutes 
rebuild it before your eyes, and then type 
over those six periods again, and each will 
be exactly where these six are, without a 
fractional variation.” With a screw driver 
McMahon began taking off parts and 
when he had finished there was only the 





frame, the finger key levers and the es- 
capement remaining intact. 

Then he began reassembling the parts, 
keeping up a running fire of informative 
conversation all the while. Soon he had 
completely reassembled the machine, and 
then he typed the six periods right over 
the six he had previously typed. You 
couldn’t tell that the periods had been 
typed twice. It was dramatic proof of the 
precision and accuracy of Underwood 
construction. 

When McMahon had finished his demon- 
stration all the other salesmen took turns 
in demonstrating their machines, but long 
before they had finished it was plain to 
see that McMahon had the order in the 
bag. His demonstration had been the most 
thorough and complete, as well as the 
most impressive. The other salesmen 
were licked before they started. McMahon 
walked away with the order, as a result 
of a demonstration that probably could 
have been staged just as well with any 
of the competitive machines. 


A Simple Demonstration 


Some time ago there was a big envelope 
deal being considered. A big manufac- 
turing company was getting out a heavy 
catalog and was trying to decide on the 
kind of envelopes to use. One salesman 
who had been fighting for the order 
learned that there was some question in 
the buyer’s mind as to whether or not the 
envelope he recommended was strong 
enough to carry the big catalog through 
the mail. When he learned this he 
promptly obtained a common brick, put 
it in an envelope and addressed it to the 
buyer. 

The following morning the buyer was 
astonished to receive, with his morning's 
mail, an envelope which was rather bat- 
tered and crumpled but which was not 
torn or broken at any point. In the en- 
velope was the brick, with its edges worn 
slightly and chipped along the corners, but 
otherwise unharmed. A _ few minutes 
after the envelope and brick arrived in 
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In a competitive deal before a buying committee the salesman who makes the most 


impressive demonstration often wins because the buyers don’t remember what the 


other salesmen have told them 


the mail the salesman was on the job. “I 
wanted to be sure that my envelope would 
stand the strain of carrying your big 
catalog, so I mailed you a brick in one 
of the envelopes I recommended. Of 
course, the envelope wasn’t made to carry 
bricks, and it doesn’t fit a brick, but if 
it arrived safely, surely it will carry the 
big catalog, which isn’t as heavy, as sharp 
at the corners, or a bulky as the brick.” 

After that demonstration there wasn’t 
the slightest doubt in the buyer’s mind, 
and the salesman who mailed the brick 
obtained the order, while his competitors 
thought that he must have cut the price. 
But it wasn’t price that sold the order, it 
was the unusual and daring demonstration 
that turned the trick. 

In any competitive deal salesmen must 
remember that other salesmen ptobably 
present all the favorable points of their 
product, few of which the buyer will 


admit being impressed by, but the buyer 
makes his own mental reservations. In 
many cases the salesman who lands the 
order in a competitive fight is successful 
simply because some of his competitors 
failed to present all of the strong points 
of their product. In other cases the sales- 
men fail to point out the importance of 
some vital part of the presentation. Al- 
though it is important to present every 
important feature on the product, it is a 
fact that many big deals are swung on 
some surprisingly small point, or on a 
point that seems small. Several years ago 
a big public utility company was moving 
into a splendid new office building. It 
was going to refurnish every office with 
new furniture—desks, chairs, tables, files 
—every stick of furniture was to be new. 
Of course, nearly all of the important 
desk manufacturers had special men on 
the job to help their dealers land the 
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contract. All of the manufacturers had 
submitted samples and had shown their 
furniture before the buying committee. 

One salesman saved a final ace in the 
hole to turn the business his way. The 
committee found it difficult to decide; it 
was a neck-and-neck race for the busi- 
ness and several meetings were held. At 
one meeting one salesman asked permis- 
sion to point out some facts about his 
furniture and was given ten minutes in 
which to talk. He began: 


Stealing a March 


“Gentlemen, you have a difficult prob- 
lem to decide. I know you would like to 
give all of these salesmen and dealers a 
part of the business, but that is obviously 
impossible. Now I want to assure you 
that every manufacturer represented 
here makes good furniture. After all, 
nature grows about the same kind of 
wood for one manufacturer as for an- 
other. There may be slightly more rigid 
selection of wood in one factory than 
another, but generally speaking all the 
desks here in front of you are made from 
pretty much the same run of stock. Manu- 
facturing operations have been standard- 
ized to a great degree. A bevel is a bevel, 
and a dowel is a dowel, and I venture to 
say we all use pretty much the same grade 
of glue. So there isn’t a great deal that 
we can claim. But before you decide I 
want to remind you that the finish of a 
desk is most important. A desk may last 
for forty or fifty years as far as the con- 
struction is concerned, but the finish wears 
off long before that. It is the quality of 
the finishing that preserves a desk’s or a 
chair’s appearance. Let me show you our 
finishing processes.” 

Then he opened a package, and brought 
out an assortment of pieces of wood and 
veneer. He showed the unfinished stock, 
then the stock after it had received the 
priming coat, the second coat, and so on, 
through the various stages of sanding and 
varnishing, until the last piece showed the 
final finish. He passed the pieces to one 


member of the committee who passed 
them along to the others. He stressed the 
care and skill required in the finishing 
process, told of the length of service of 
some of the workers in his company’s 
finishing room. He was careful to say 
nothing about the finishing done by his 
competitors. 

When he had finished, in less than ten 
minutes, it was obvious that the committee 
members had been impressed favorably. 
And it was equally obvious that the com- 
petitors were non-plussed. They could 
scarcely get up and say that their fac- 
tory did the same kind of finishing, even 
though it were true. It would be too much 
like saying, “Me, too.” The result was that 
only one of the competitors asked per- 
mission to speak, and he fumbled the op- 
portunity by assuring the committee mem- 
bers that his factory would “take off its 
hat to no one, on finishing.” 


The Extra Ounce 


The salesman who conducted the demon- 
stration got the order. Not because he 
made any wild claims, not because he cut 
the price, not because he had a greatly 
superior product, but because he pointed 
out some obvious facts which the other 
salesmen overlooked. Any salesman there 
could have made just as an impressive 
demonstration, but they assumed too 
much; they assumed that the buyers 
would take it for granted that their furni- 
ture was properly finished. It was one 
of those cases where an ounce of extra 
demonstration will swing the scales in 
favor of the man who makes the demon- 
stration. 

Whenever a salesman assumes that a 
buyer will take something for granted he 
is making a serious mistake, because the 
average buyer is so beset by salesmen 
making claims and pointing out the 
superiority of their products that any 
claim must be proved and made very im- 
pressive before it registers in his mind 
and lifts itself out of the welter of con- 
flicting claims. 


“So You Want to Sell Air 


Conditioning Equipment” 


ARLY in 1933 one of the pioneer 
EK air conditioning equipment manu- 

facturers engaged five salesmen 
who had had no previous experience in 
selling in this field. They were men who 
had sold lines such as refrigeration, radio, 
automobiles and similar specialties. One 
man had been a sales manager. All were 
high-grade men with excellent selling 
records. 

To these five men was assigned one ex- 
perienced air conditioning engineer to 
make estimates, help them close sales, and 
to assist in training the salesmen in the 
technical features of air conditioning. The 
five salesmen worked all spring and 
through the summer. As fall approached 
these five men had sold exactly sixteen 
small jobs, Their work had not been profit- 
able either to the company or to the 
men themselves. 


Why They Failed 


The comparative failure of these five 
men was neither the company’s nor the 
men’s fault. Nor does it prove that there 
isn’t a brilliant future for salesmen in the 
air conditioning field. But it does show 
that selling air conditioning is different 
from selling radio, refrigerators, adding 
machines, cash registers, automobiles or 
any of the many other specialty lines that 
require skilled and intelligent selling. 

For months the editors of Tue Ameni- 
can SALESMAN have been receiving let- 
ters from salesmen and sales executives 
asking “How can we get into the air 
conditioning field?” “What are the oppor- 
tunities for salesmen who have no techni- 
cal training in the air conditioning field?” 
Word seems to have been grapevined 


around the country that air conditioning 
is the next big industry, and that there 
awaits a fortune for all who get in on 
the well-known ground floor. Dozens of 
manufacturers have jumped into the field, 
some with almost no technical knowledge, 
others with only the most meager manu- 
facturing equipment or skill, and still 
others with a fair amount of both, but 
with little knowledge of the distribution 
problems that beset the industry. 

Some of the devices classified as air 
conditioning equipment are little more 
than an ice receptacle equipped with an 
electric fan. 


The Trial-and Error Process 


Already many manufacturers and many 
salesmen have bumped their heads and 
flattened their pocket books in an attempt 
to market such crude equipment. In a 
few cases big, well-financed, well-organ- 
ized manufacturers have rushed on the 
market poorly designed equipment which 
was installed to do work which called for 
far more capacity than the machines 
possessed. Not a few good prospects have 
already been soured by this crude equip- 
ment which has been sold without any 
testing or experimentation whatever. A 
lot of it has been returned to its makers, 
thrown back on the hands of dealers and 
distributors or allowed to fall into disuse. 

As I write this I can hear many readers 
saying, “What you say may be true, but 
I stil] claim that there is a wonderful op- 
portunity for men who can sell air condi- 
tioning equipment—it will be the next 
big industry to boom, and I want to get 
in while the getting is good.” Men who 
talk like this tell us of the fortunes that 
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were made by the men who got in the 
automobile business in its early days, who 
pioneered in radio and in refrigeration. 
As a matter of fact, most of the “ground- 
floor” boys in the automobile business 
went broke, lo these many years ago. 
Many of the early radio manufacturers, 
dealers and distributors lost their last 
nickel pioneering. This “ground-floor” 
talk is largely based on the clever appeal 
of stock salesmen, for pioneering is al- 
ways a risky and costly business. 


Big Expansion Due 


“But air conditioning is here to stay,” 
somebody objects, “it is a big business al- 
ready, and it has just reached the point 
where every home, store, office and public 
building is a prospect. Now is the time 
to get on the band 
or may not be true, depending on the 
way you look at it. There are several big, 
strong, well-financed companies which 
have pioneered the field and which are 
well established. These are the companies 
that have air conditioned most of the pic- 
ture theatres in the country, which have 
air conditioned textile plants, food plants, 
big stores and a few homes here and 
there. They have pioneered the field and 
are laying plans for big expansion pro- 
grams as conditions improve and equip- 
ment is perfected for a wider market. 

In spite of the fact that the past few 
years have witnessed a big advance in 
the air conditioning equipment field there 
still remains much to be done before a 
salesman with no technical training can 
hope to close orders. “I have been in this 
business for thirteen years,” declares a 
well-known salesman-engineer, “and I 
have never had two jobs that were ex- 
actly alike.” By this he means that in 
all his experience with stores, theatres, in- 
dustrial plants and homes, no two air 
cooling jobs presented the same technical 
problems. That is why it is so difficult 
for an untrained salesman to hold his own 
in selling air conditioning. There are so 
many factors that enter into the de- 


yagon.” Which may 


termination of the proper equipment to 
cool a given space that only the trained 
engineer can possibly hope to make an 
accurate estimate. 

Take, for example, the apparently 
simple problem of selecting equipment to 
cool a small office. Suppose you sell 
equipment for an office on the northeast 
corner of the sixth floor of a skyscraper; 
the equipment is satisfactory in every 
respect and you start working all the 
offices in the same building. Your next 
prospect is a tenant on the southwest 
corner of the same floor of the same office 
building. There is the same amount of 
space, ceilings are the same height, walls 
the same material and thickness and 
there are a similar number of windows. 
Naturally you'd think that the same size 
equipment would do the job for the sec- 
ond office. But it won’t. The radiation 
from the afternoon sun will completely 
upset your calculations which proved cor- 
rect in the northeast office, and the south- 
west office will require equipment of 
greater capacity to hold down the tem- 
perature. 


The Future Development 


Perhaps in a few years, when there are 
a great many installations of air condi- 
tioning equipment, it will be possible for 
a salesman to refer to tables showing the 
type of equipment required for almost 
any size room, under almost any given 
condition, but today, with so few installa- 
tions, it is seldom that two jobs are alike 
in any respect. 

Because of these myriad factors that 
enter into every sale of air conditioning 
equipment only the trained engineer can 
make estimates. The salesman can only 
sell the general idea of air conditioning 
then call in a trained engineer to make 
the estimate and close the sale. On com- 
petitive deals (and most deals today are 
competitive) the prospect may receive 
estimates that vary widely. One estimate 
may come from one of the three or four 
big, established manufacturers, another 
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from some fly-by-night firm whose equip- 
ment is far from reliable, and another 
may come from a good firm that has made 
the mistake of hiring unskilled men who 
take long chances on estimates, and who 
frequently recommend equipment that is 
fur from adequate. Now suppose you are 
representing the established and reliable 
firm. You are confident in your own mind 
that the equipment your engineer recom- 
mends is right. You are certain that 
equipment of smaller capacity will not 
deliver the result the customer expects; 
but your competitor’s price is 30 to 40 
per cent lower. You feel confident that he 
isn’t going to install the right equipment 
if he gets the job—but you don’t know 
the technical details of your own, or your 
competitor’s equipment. How, then, can 
you hope to convince the customer that 
he is making a mistake in buying from 
your competitor when your competitor 
promises almost exactly the same result 
that you are promising? 


Using the Wrong Terms 


Such situations frequent; they 
call for a trained technical salesman who 
can prove to his prospect the reason for 
every recommendation made by the engi- 
neer who wrote the specifications. 
Another unfortunate situation arises 
from the fact that the public has care- 
lessly begun calling any sort of equip- 
ment or device that does anything to the 
air by the general phrase, “air condition- 
ing equipment.” ‘The customer may call 
a simple humidifier an air conditioning 
machine, thinking that it will control tem- 
perature, or reduce the temperature in 
warm weather. All it does is to humidify 
the air, and perhaps it doesn’t do a good 
job of that. Yet the customer may com- 
pare the price of a weather-imaking equip- 
ment with that of the mere humidifier. To 
show the difference between a humidifier 
and a complete temperature control 
plant, it was pointed out by a prominent 
engineer to the writer that a humidifying 
plant for a ten-room brick house would 


are 


cost in the neighborhood of $200; whereas 
a complete temperature control plant- 
a cooling system, if you please—would 
cost in the neighborhood of $6,000. Yet 
many people would refer to both types 
of equipment as air conditioning plants 
After reading this far you may feel 
that only a graduate of an engineering 
school should hope to be a success in 
Now 
it is a fact that a trained engineer, if he 


selling air conditioning equipment. 


has sales ability, would have the inside 
track on any other man, no matter how 
good a salesman he might be. But re- 
member that all the engineering training 
a man can cram into his head, plus years 
of engineering experience will not guaran- 
tee him success as a salesman any more 
than skill, ability and experience in sell- 
ing will guarantee engineering success. 


Selling Is Needed 


The truth is that the air conditioning 
field needs salesmanship; it is likely that 
thousands of salesmen will be recruited 
for this new industry in the next few 
years. But they will have to learn con- 
siderable about air conditioning before 
they can be anything more than “bird 


* who find and develop the prospect 


dogs’ 
to a certain point and then turn him over 
to an engineering-salesman for the close. 
As the untrained salesman begins to study 
the technical side of the business he begins 
to learn the business from this angle; he 
gradually acquires experience and learns 
the engineering phases of the business. If 
his mind turns that way he may even 
become a good air conditioning engineer 
though he never can write the letters in- 
dicating an engineering degree. 

“It is true that air conditioning is going 
to be a huge industry. It is true that a 
lot of people are going to make a lot of 
money out of the industry. It is true that 
there is an almost unlimited market ahead 
of us,” declared a prominent engineer in 
the field, “but there are only a few firms 
which are ready for the untrained sales- 
men now.” 














coffee money on a cold night” 


“I KNow what it means to stretch out on a park bench 





to pawn my overcoat for 


Side Lines and Sidetracks 


As Told to Eugene Whilmore by 
C. W. BARNOUSE 


S A barefoot boy in a little southern 
A town the railroad depot was the 
most interesting place in town for 

me. There were four passenger trains a 
day—and several freight trains each way. 
In that sleepy little town the railroad sta- 
tion was the only place where there was al- 
ways life and activity. If a freight or 
passenger train wasn’t at the station they 


[30] 


were unloading freight, loading cattle or 
cotton. And there was always the tele- 
graph instrument. In those days people 
sent telegrams only in cases of death or 
dire necessity. The railroad agent was 
express agent, freight agent, passenger 
agent and telegraph operator. 

There was no regular telegraph messen- 
ger boy, so on busy days the agent would 
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let me deliver telegrams. My biggest 
thrill always came when I had a message 
to deliver to a traveling salesman at the 
hotel because nearly all traveling salesmen 
gave me a dime when I delivered a 
message to them. The town folks were 
so excited on receipt of one of the yellow 
envelopes they forgot to thank me. 

After I had been hanging around the 
station for two summers I was torn be- 
tween two desires. I didn’t know whether 
I wanted to be a traveling salesman or a 
depot agent. I did want to learn teleg- 
raphy and after pestering the agent until 
he threatened to skin me alive he began 
teaching me a little about the instrument. 
Gradually I learned the Morse code, and 
to send and receive. By the time I had 
finished high school I was a good operator. 
The agent got me a job at a little station 
as night operator. 


Selling Electric “Bulbs” 


I began thinking of being an electrical 
engineer, and after six months as a tele- 
graph operator I gave up, came to Chicago 
and landed a job soliciting lighting in- 
stallations in homes. Samuel Insull was 
just beginning to make himself felt as a 
power in Chicago then, but he was little 
known to the general public. That was 
before he got a taste of power and felt 
the warm glow of the spotlight and the 
glory of public acclaim. Even then he was 
reaching out for more power and became 
interested in a company manufacturing 
electric light “bulbs,” as we called them. 
I was recommended to him as a prospec- 
tive salesman for this company. I never 
knew what interest he had in the busi- 
ness, but his advice and judgment was 
sought constantly by the owners of the 
business. 

I sold lamps for three years, closing 
some fine business, earning at one time 
as much as $600 on a single sale. It was 
on this job that I first began dabbling 
with side lines. I met a fellow who was 
selling a small flasher that would flash an 
electric sign on and off. Electric signs in 


those days were crude compared with our 
big spectacular signs today. With this 
device a small sign could be flashed on 
and off. I took the job of selling it as 
a side line. Soon I was paying more at- 
tention to the side line that to my main 
line. 

After I had been on this job for three 
years there was a big deal for lamps 
pending. Competition was keen, but I 
landed the order. When I came back into 
the plant with the order the owner of the 
business wanted to reduce my commission. 
I kicked. We agreed to let Mr. Insull 
settle the controversy. It developed that 
Mr. Insull had really sold the order, and 
that I had simply acted as a sort of high- 
class messenger boy to bring in the 
written order which the company had de- 
cided to place with my firra before I got 
on the job. But I was stubborn and de- 
manded full commissions. During the 
argument I made the statement that I 
didn’t want to work for such a house. I 
knew I could make a living selling the 
flasher. The upshot of the whole busi- 
ness was that the company paid me in 
full for the order, but let it be known 
that it would be willing to do without my 
services. I quit to keep from being fired. 


Ten Dollars—A Fortune 


One of the salesmen who was with this 
lamp company when I quit is now presi- 
dent of a big public utility company; 
another is the head of a big appliance 
manufacturing business. I am being paid 
ten dollars by the editors of this maga- 
zine for helping compile this story. And 
the ten dollars looks like a small fortune 
to me. I know how it feels to own only 
two shirts and both of them soiled. I 
know how it feels to stretch out on a 
park bench and lay there all night, look- 
ing at the lights in a huge luxurious hotel 
across the park. Yes sir, I’ve hit bottom 
and stuck there. But I am getting ahead 
of my story. 

The flasher I was selling was soon 
stocked by all jobbers and I found it in- 
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creasingly difficult to sell them direct. So 
I threw up the job. Shortly after I quit 
the flasher company it brought out a com- 
plete line of motor flashers which opened 
up a big new field. I had quit, however, 
as the result of an argument so I never 
went back. 

About this time I heard of a company 
that was marketing one of the early, elec- 
tric rug and carpet cleaners. It wanted 
men to organize crews and sell cleaners. 
I organized one of the first successful 
crews operating in the Middle West. After 
a few months I established a display room 
in downtown Chicago, and had as high as 
twenty men working for me. One of my 
earliest customers was the late William 
Wrigley who came in to witness a demon- 
stration and bought a cleaner as soon as 
the demonstration was completed. 


Growing Too Fast 


The cleaner business was fine; there 
were no used machines to trade in and 
every prosperous home was a good pros- 
pect. I reached the point where I was 
making more than a thousand dollars a 
month clear profit. Then I hired a sales 
manager and began entertaining visions 
of a big organization, with branch sales- 
rooms all over town and two or three 
hundred men working for me. It isn’t 
necessary to go into great detail about 
what happened. But it is enough to say 
that by the time I had my third sales- 
room opened money was going out faster 
than it was coming in. Having never 
troubled to build up any reserve it didn’t 
require long to finish me. In six months 
after I opened my second branch I was 
broke, and had nothing left but an ac- 
cumulation of office furniture, stationery 
and sample kits. In my optimism I had 
made long-term leases on the showrooms, 
and when the landlords grabbed every- 
thing I had and got judgments against 
me for rent it seemed as if the best thing 
for me to do was to leave the state. 

There was a big, home-seekers’ excur- 
sion leaving for Texas in a few days and 


I had met the man who was conducting 
it. He induced me to go along as a sales- 
man. Two or three days of strenuous 
study and of listening to him paint the 
future glories that awaited Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin farmers who bought 
land in Texas, and I was an authority on 
farm lands. Those old home-seekers’ ex- 
cursions—some of the more literal minded 
salesmen called them home-suckers’ ex- 
cursions—were gala affairs. Agents 
scoured the farming district of the Middle 
West and gathered together groups of 
men who might be interested in moving 
into a veritable paradise, where money 
could be made without work, where the 
snow never fell, where the sun shone every 
day, and where fortunes awaited those 
who got in on the ground floor. That was 
the way we represented the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. 


More Fancy Notions 


I stayed in this work two years, then 
got into town lot promotion in San 
Antonio. I was doing very well until I 
decided that San Antonio was going to be 
the most important city in the Southwest. 
I opened a real estate, insurance, and 
loan office. I might have done very well 
but I had grand ideas—too grand for 
the town, which was then a sleepy city 
of 75,000 people. The merchants walked 
home for lunch and took an afternoon 
siesta of an hour or so before returning 
leisurely to their stores. There was little 
industry and the town was very con- 
servative. I determined to show up the 
other business men there. I organized a 
life insurance department, a fire, accident, 
general insurance department. I had a 
rental department, and undertook to sell 
a subdivision. Through a young man 
whose wealthy parents were anxious to 
help start him in business I managed to 
obtain funds to loan on farm lands. In 
about a year this young man’s family had 
to step in and take over the business. 
Again I was outside, without funds or a 
job, all because of too many side lines 
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and because I couldn’t be content to grow 
slowly but surely. 

For once in my life I made a wise de- 
cision. The automobile business was just 
beginning to emerge from the “rich man’s 
plaything” phase and I had met the state 
manager for one of the big tire companies. 
He offered me a_ position selling tires. 
For more than a year I made a good 
salary selling tires, establishing new deal- 
ers and working with old ones. In those 
days a tire was considered good if it 
lasted 5,000 miles. I remember one small 
town in Texas where I had difficulty in 
getting an agent. There was a young man 
working for the express company who 
seemed to know everything that went on 
in town; twice a week he had a shipment 
of vegetables sent to him which he sold 
to the merchants. He was inaking a little 
extra money out of this. I decided to ap- 
point him agent for our tires. 


A Natural Born Salesman 


In a few months he was doing so well 
with the tires that the express company 
told him he’d have to give up one or the 
other. So he climbed down off the ex- 
press wagon and told the traveling auditor 
to find another agent. In a few months 
this young man was our best tire dealer 
outside of Dallas, Houston and San 
Antonio. He was a rustler. 

While selling tires 1 met a factory man 
from one of the then-prosperous auto- 
mobile companies. He made a proposition 
to me, telling me that he’d make it worth 
my while to tip him off to likely pros- 
pects for dealerships. Soon I was spend- 
ing more time helping him establish auto- 
mobile dealers than I was at tire selling. 
But my tire sales kept up. I was just 
about ready for a promotion when the 
boss learned about my side line. He made 
me quit it and I demanded.a raise. He 
refused. I decided that the tire business 
was too slow for me and took a train to 
Detroit, hoping to land a high-salaried 
job with one of the automobile companies 
there. But thousands of other men had 
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the same idea and I ended up by taking 
a job selling automobiles at retail. In a 
few months I decided that Detroit people 
were too “wise” in buying automobiles so 
I went back to Chicago. 

I ran into a fellow who had worked for 
me in the electric cleaner business. He 
was now a crew manager and selling 
cleaners. He offered me a job. For six 
months I pushed door knobs and sold 
vacuum cleaners, earning about $40 a 
week. Then I got another case of the 
side line and expansion fever. I took on 
a line of electric irons, and other small 
appliances. By this time there was a 
trade-in problem and I soon had all my 
money tied up in second-hand appliances. 
My partner objected. He made me an 
offer and I sold out for a pittance. 

The war came on and I met a man who 
was selling phonographs. With wage- 
earners everywhere enjoying frequent in- 
creases there was a big demand for 
phonographs. I hooked up with a new 
company and soon was earning better 
than $1000 a month in commissions. Then 
I was made sales manager at $18,000 a 
year. I soon had visions of out-victoring 
Victor. At my demand the company be- 
gan making higher-price instruments. We 
had made our big profit on a moderate- 
price line. I promoted a big advertising 
campaign, started out to build a national 
organization. Wherever I established a 
distributor business seemed to boom. I 
began to look upon myself as a great 
organizer and executive. 


Some Easy Money Again 


Well, you can probably guess what 
happened. We did well; plowed our 
profits back into equipment and inventory 
and then came the slump in 1920. In 1921 
the creditors took us over and I was 
pitched out on the street. My brief ex- 
perience as a sales manager had ruined 
me for selling. I was an executive and 
wouldn’t hear of offers of jobs which 
called for personal sales work. I had 
about $7,000 in the bank and felt that 1 
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could afford to ride through until I had 
a good job. When winter came I went to 
Florida. In a few months I had the 
Florida bug. That was the winter of 1922 
and things were beginning to boom, 1 
sold real estate for two years and then 
started in to buy. Before the Florida 
balloon burst IT had made half a million 
dollars, but as the crash came on I didn't 
have sense enough to get out. They are 
still selling my former property down 
there for taxes, I got out of there with 
less than $1,000 cash. 

On the way back north from Florida 
I stopped in St, Louis. My car needed 
a new tire, I stopped at a tire store to 
buy one. While the new tire was being 
put on two men came in, It was obvious 
that one was a salesman and the other a 
branch manager. I looked again. The 
branch manager was my old friend the 
express agent from that little town in 
Texas. He was just breaking in a new 
salesman, He recognized me and we had 
an interesting chat. He had advanced 
steadily until he was in charge of the 
St. Louis branch of a big tire company, 
earning a big salary and lining himself 
up for a still bigger position, I had bitter 
thoughts as I drove away from that tire 
store—what a fool T had been. 


My Old Friend's Success 


By this time radio was a big industry, 
I thought I'd try for a job in this boom- 
ing industry. A week after I reached 
Chicago I had lined up a position, Al 
though radio was booming I couldn't seem 
to catch the tempo of the new industry. 
It was too speedy for me. Young men 
were everywhere. Young men who, I told 
myself, weren’t dry behind the ears and 
whose experience was a mere drop in the 
bucket when compared with mine. But 
they licked me at every turn, There was 
a completely new method of selling which 
I couldn’t quite fathom, They pulled one 
new idea after another out of their hats. 
1 stood by gaping at our competitors. 

Through 1926, 1927 and 1928 IT man 


aged to hold my own, just barely making 
a living when everybody else around me 
was growing rich. I realized that I was 
slipping. I was past fifty—approaching 
the sixty mark; I look even older. My 
hair is gray, and there’s a deep furrow at 
either side of my mouth, When Gur radio 
company folded up late in 1929 1 felt 
that I was done for. T had failed on my 
biggest opportunity. 

Since early 1930 T have tried six dif 
ferent jobs. | have been a solicitor for a 
neighborhood weekly newspaper. I have 
sold printing, solicited subscribers for a 
financial service, sold hosiery from door 
to door, and solicited magazine subserib 
ers, At none of them did I earn more 
than enough to pay for a small room and 
two meals a day. In 1982 I was thrown 
out of my room, T didn’t even have car 
fare. There was nothing for me to do but 
hit the bread line. 


Pickings Were Lean 


I spent the winter of 1982-1933 in a 
relief shelter, playing dominoes and cuss- 
ing my luck with the other down-and-outs 
who were there. One of the early spring 
days I took a walk in the warm sunshine, 
trying to figure out a plan that would 
bring me out of my predicament, The 
newspapers were full of talk about the 
new deal. I wondered what my new deal 
would be, if any. IT passed a_ bright 
looking sales room where they were sell 
ing Neon signs. As I stopped to look a 
man drove up in a new Chevrolet, got 
out and walked toward me. It was the 
same fellow who had been in the cleaner 
business with me years ago. He owned 
the salesroom. I followed him inside. He 
told me his story. He had made a lot of 
money, lost it all and was starting over 
again. He staked me to enough to clean 
up and make myself presentable. I’ve 
been selling small Neon signs which read 
“Beer”—making a little money, and try- 
ing hard to come back. One thing is cer- 
tain, Tl stick to this job from now on 
no more side lines or sidetracks for me, 
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Brown & Bigelow Salesmen 


Fight to Make Work 


NE of the most exciting and hard- 
est fought contests ever staged by 
the sales department of Brown & 

Bigelow is now under way. : 

The contest was announced to start 
September 25 and continue until Novem 
ber 18. It is called the “Brown and Bige- 
low 1988 NRA Drive.” Instead of basing 
quotas on the dollar volume sold, the com 
pany has assigned each man a quota in 
Work Days, which means that every sales 
man is assigned a job of providing so 
many days of work for the factory crew 
at St. Paul. 

Studies of previous orders showed that 
every $25 in volume provides a day’s work 
for a factory employee. Thus, a $100 
order means four work days, and a 
$1,000 order means forty work days, So 
the salesmen were asked to pledge them- 
selves to provide a certain number of 
work days for the factory employees dur- 
ing this contest. 

At the beginning of the contest each 
salesman was furnished with a stamp 
book. At the end of the week the com- 
pany sends each salesman stamps repre- 
senting the number of work days pro 
vided by the salesman that week. These 
stamps are pasted in the books by the 
salesmen and will be returned to the com- 
pany at the end of the contest. To every 
salesman who fills up his stamp book to 
the point his quota calls for will be given 
a hand-stained genuine leather order book 
cover on which his name will be stamped 
in gold. 

For the ten men who make the highest 
percentage above quota there are awards 
which consist of shares of stock in Ameri- 
can industries, The first award is five 


shares of Montgomery Ward stock which 
cost the company $125.60—the second 
award is three shares of Standard Brands 
for which the company paid $82.87, and 
so on down to the tenth award which con 
sists of one share of Great Northern Ore 
which cost the company $13.25. 

In a letter to his salesmen, J. S. Shaw, 
vice president in charge of sales for the 
company, wrote: 

“The Brown & Bigelow NRA contest 
starts next Monday morning, the 25th. 
It’s going to be the greatest sales contest 
we have had in years. It should be, It’s 
more than a sales contest. In putting 
over the contest, we do our part, as a 
company and as individuals in this great, 
nation-wide drive for business improve 
ment. The entire program depends on 
the cooperation of everyone-——-employers, 
employees, and individuals as consumers. 

“The salesman’s part in this national 
drive is a mighty important one, and in 
this contest we have given you a more 
definite job as ‘your part.’ You know 
that every $25 worth of regular line busi- 
ness provides one day’s work for a fac 
tory employee, a day’s earning power for 
a family. 

“You know by your quota how many 
days’ work we expect you to produce dur- 
ing the period of this contest. You know 
when you have produced that many days’ 
work you have done your part. You can 
feel proud of the accomplishment. Short- 
ening hours and raising wages has been a 
revolutionary step in American industry, 
but that’s only the first part. Increased 
sales must result for the success of the 
program, and that’s where you and | 
come in.” 
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Best Answers 


This Month’s 


to Common 
Objections 








“Pm Going to Wait Until Neat 
Year” 

An Insurance Salesman’s Answer: 
“You are expecting me to ask you if you 
can guarantee that you will be here next 
year. But I am not going to say anything 
about that. No one knows whether you 
will be here next year or not, but we'll 
forget that phase of it. What I want you 
to realize is that inside of a week you 
can own an estate that’s exactly $10,000 
bigger than it is now. Your health, un- 
less it has changed since your recent ex- 
amination, is in such good condition that 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining this 
policy for you. After you have made your 
first payment you are protected—your 
estate is exactly $10,000 larger than it is 
now after you have put down your money. 
Now if you want to wait until next year 
I have nothing to say, but I am sure you 
haven’t looked at it in this way—you 
don’t really want to wait until that time, 
do you?” 


“Your Rate Is Too High” 


An Automobile Insurance Salesman’s 
Answer: “It is true that our rate is higher 
than some of the cut-rate insurance com- 
panies ask for what appears to be the 
same insurance. But there is one way of 
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looking at it that makes our rate seem 
reasonable. Suppose you are going to take 
out a $25,000/$50,000 policy. Your pur- 
pose in doing this is that you feel there 
is a possibility of becoming involved in 
an accident and having to pay out $50,000 
as damages to the injured party. Now 
if you were going to carry this risk your- 
self and had $50,000 in cash to use as a 
reserve against possible damage suits 
you'd select the strongest available bank 
in which to deposit that $50,000. You 
surely wouldn’t want that $50,000 in any 
weak bank that might find itself in diffi- 
culties when you needed the money. 
“Now look at us the same way. Our 
company is one of the strongest in the 
country. There isn’t any doubt of our 
strength, so that is the place to carry your 
$50,000 in protection, isn’t it? You can- 
not afford to take a chance on a smaller, 
Jess substantial company.” (Eprror’s 
Nore: The answer outlined in the fore- 
going paragraphs recently closed a large 
contract calling for $1,800 in premiums.) 


“T’ve Never Had a Call for Your 
Goods” 


A Novelty Goods Salesman’s Answer: 
“Do you know what item sold in largest 
quantities at the Century of Progress, 
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World’s Fair, in Chicago this summer? I 
am informed that nearly 5,000,000 walking 
canes were sold at the Fair. Yet I think 
I am safe in saying that not one person 
went to the Fair to buy a walking cane. 
Hardly any of these buyers thought of 
buying canes at home. Probably none of 
them had ever used a cane in the past. 
But when they reached the Fair, men on 
all sides of them poked canes at them 
and asked them to buy. There were huge 
displays of canes almost every time you 
turned around at the Fair. You couldn’t 
escape them. And the result was that all 
these people, who never ‘called for’ canes 
bought them. But why stop at canes? 
Millions of dollars worth of merchandise 
of every conceivable kind was sold at 
the Fair. A lot of it was outright junk, 
more or less worthless for any purpose 
whatever. But they had good merchants 
at the Fair who knew the value of display 
and the fact that people will buy when 
they see merchandise that looks attractive. 
Now don’t wait until people come in and 
call for these novelties. Put them in, dis- 
play them and start reaping the profits, 
just as those merchants did at the Fair.” 


“We've Decided Not to Do Any of 
Your Kind of Advertising Neat 
Year” 


A Calendar Salesman’s Answer: “You 
have been sending out calendars for many 
years. All these years your friendly mes- 
sage has been on the walls of your cus- 
tomers’ offices, in their homes and stores. 
In the barber shops, the county and city 
offices, the railroad stations, wheat ele- 
vators, county ayent’s office, schools and 
other places where people have congre- 
gated, you have had a beautiful calendar 
bearing your friendly invitation for trade 
and patronage. To stop putting out these 
calendars next year would be similar to 
your stopping speaking to these people. 
Thousands of people see these attractive 
calendars every day. It is like a hand 


clasp and a cordial greeting from you. 
Now you are going to withdraw that 
greeting to your friends and customers 
and prospects. In other words you are 
going to stop speaking to them. After 
having invested hundreds of dollars in 
building up this good will you are going 
to turn over that opportunity to someone 
else. That is what it amounts to. It seems 
to me that you are making a mistake. It 
looks as if you are announcing to the pub- 
lic of this town, ‘For many years I have 
solicited your patronage. Now in 1934 
I am not going to bother to ask you to 
trade with me. I am not going to the 
trouble of soliciting your patronage as I 
did in the past. I am just going to go 
ahead and take whatever business comes 
along. Your business is no longer worth 
going after. You don’t want to leave 
that impression on the public mind next 
year, do you? I think you like this num- 
ber here, so I am going to send you the 
same quantity you used last year. Will 


oo” 


the same copy be suitable? 


A Greeting Card Salesman’s Answer: 
“The good will a business enjoys may he 
measured by the number of times its cus- 
tomers think of it in friendly terms. It 
may be measured by the number of times 
its customers think to themselves, “This 
outfit is a pleasant place to trade.’ Until 
your customers and prospects do think 
of you in this light and in this attitude 
you are not going to get any business. 
Now it is true that greeting cards dv not 
directly solicit business. But they do re- 
mind a customer of your facilities, of 
their past pleasant relations with you. 
They make thousands of customers say 
to themselves, ‘Here is a firm that re- 
members I have traded with it. Here is 
a firm that mails me something besides 
invoices. Here is a lwnan outfit that 
isn’t too busy making money to stop for 
a moment at this season of good will to 
send me a greeting. I'll remember that 
in the future.’ Now, of course, a customer 
isn’t going to say that out loud. But 
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those thoughts are going to pass through 
his mind. The cost of greeting cards is a 
mere fraction of the good-will value of 
such thoughts in the minds of your cus- 
tomers. It isn’t a question of whether you 
can afford to send them out, but rather 
a question of whether you can afford 
not to.” 


“7 Will Not Buy More Than a 
Dozen Cartons as a Starter” 


Drug Salesman’s Answer: “For your 
own good I want you to buy a gross. And 
here are my reasons: If you buy a dozen, 
you will find some out-of-the-way corner 
for the merchandise when it arrives, and 
there it is likely to stay. You will forget 
about it, your clerks will forget about it, 
and it will just gather dust in that dark 
corner, reminding you that I sold you a 
‘lemon.’ On the other hand, if you buy 
a gross it will be enough for a big mass 
display. You will give it a prominent place 
on some display counter or table and the 
quantity of it will say to every store 
visitor, ‘Here is some merchandise we 
just bought. It is good merchandise. We 
think a lot of it. We bought a big quan- 
tity because we know you will want some 
of it’ Yes sir! Displays really talk to 
customers. A few cartons on display will 
not induce any of your customers to try 
it. But a big, mass display will invite 
hundreds of them to try it and that is 
why I want you to order a full gross and 
give this merchandise the break it de- 
serves. It will mean more sales and more 
profits to you.” 


“Qur Old Machine Is Good Enough 
and We've Never Had a Loss, 
Anyway” 


A Check Writer Salesman’s Answer: 
“Mr. Blank, I am sorry you made that 
remark because it brings up a point that 
I often hesitate to emphasize, but it is a 
very strong, and very important point. 





And that is this: The longer you have 
gone without a loss, the nearer you are 
to a loss. Let me show you what I mean 
by a simple illustration. About two 
weeks ago I made a remark that I hadn’t 
caught a bad cold in so long I couldn’t 
remember when I had had one. A day or 
two later I caught a cold that put me 
to bed for two days. Now the point is 
this: There are hundreds of billions of 
cold germs floating around in the air at 
all times. If we are well and strong we 
throw them off and they never bother us. 
But every so often we become run down, 
fatigued orf something goes wrong with 
the bodily processes that throw off cold 
germs. Then we catch a cold that makes 
us miserable. In the process of curing 
that cold we build up immunity to last 
us for awhile. Now in writing checks 
there are some of the same principles in- 
volved. Checks are being raised and 
altered daily. You have taken some pre- 
cautions which may have stopped dozens 
of men who were tempted to tamper with 
your checks. But because you have been 
fortunate this long indicates that you are 
getting closer and closer to a loss from 
check alteration. It is almost inevitable 
that you will suffer a loss sometime in 
your business career. The fact that you 
haven’t had a loss leads me to think that 
you had better take every precaution.” 


Epitor’s Nore: This department of 
answers to common objections will be 
more helpful to you as a salesman if you 
will practice fitting the various answers 
given to your own line of business. Many 
of the answers can be changed slightly 
and made to fit your needs. For example, 
the answer above, about losses from check 
alteration could be used to answer the 
man who says he has never had a fire, 
wind, rain, tornado or hail loss, just as 
well as it could be used to answer the 
man who says he won’t have accident or 
health insurance because he never has 
been hurt or was “never sick a day.” 
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Bauer and Black Cieeanen Find the 
Way to Bigger Orders 


(Continued from page 8) 


One of the first things that Bauer & 
Black found out was that druggists have 
classified their stocks in two ways, one by 
the material of which the product is made 
and second by who makes it. Thus a 
druggist was likely to put all Abbott 
Laboratory products in one place, or to 
put all rubber goods in one place. They’d 
have hot water bottles, baby nipples, bath- 
ing caps and finger stalls grouped to- 
gether simply because they are all made 
of rubber. That’s a convenient way so 
far as the druggist and his clerks are 
concerned, but it is definitely the wrong 
way as far as increasing sales is con- 
cerned. Hot water bottles ought to be 
grouped with all other heating conveni- 
ences such as electric warming pads and 
chemical heating pads, and baby nipples 
ought to be in a department devoted en- 
tirely to baby needs such as baby powder, 
soap, diapers, nursing bottles, etc. In 
many cases it was found that baby soap 
would be grouped with cosmetics simply 
because it was soap. 


What Holds Back Sales? 


What effect does this faulty grouping 
have on sales? Suppose a customer de- 
cides to buy a hot water bottle, comes 
into the store and asks to see one. The 
more he thinks about it, the more he 
thinks that a hot water bottle is messy, 
inconvenient and troublesome. He hesi- 
tates. That’s the time to show him an 
electric warming pad; but the electric 
warming pad is over on the other side of 
the store with electric irons, curlers and 
fans, simply because it is an electrical 
device. The proper way is to have all heat- 
ing conveniences together—hot water 
bottles, warming pads and chemical warm- 
ers, no matter whether they are made of 


rubber, metal, cloth or asbestos. Suppose 
a customer comes in for a supply of baby 
soap. If baby soap is over in the same 
counter with lip rouge, eyebrow pencils 
and nail polish, she isn’t going to be re- 
minded that she needs a nursing bottle 
or a nipple. 


More Sales—Less Waste 


Having discovered these simple facts, 
so long overlooked, Bauer & Black formu- 
lated a pattern for a drug store. In co- 
operation with one of their most alert 
jobbers a pattern store was built in a 
thoroughly departmentalized fashion. 
Twenty-six departments are suggested. 
All shaving needs are grouped together, 
all stationery items are grouped and dis- 
played together, all baby supplies are 
in one group, all oral hygiene items are 
in the same department. In the pattern 
store some device for immediately identi- 
fying each department was provided. The 
oral hygiene, or mouth department was 
identified with a big, mass display of 
tooth brushes. The baby department was 
identified by an attractive baby picture, 
and so on through the entire store. 

Every druggist that has tried this plan 
is enthusiastic about it. Sales have in- 
creased, customers like the arrangement 
and there is less lost time and waste mo- 
tion by salespeople. But the company 
didn’t stop at store displays. In the study 
of hundreds of stores it was found that 
every store has two or three hot spots— 
locations where the vast majority of cus- 
tomers must pass or stop momentarily. 
The wrapping counter, the cash register, 
the telephone booths or the soda fountain 
—all these are hot spots where store 
traffic is thickest. These points of cus- 
tomer concentration were too valuable to 
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overlook, so a plan was worked out to 
make them pay a bigger profit by build- 
ing more sales. Of course, every druggist 
has always known of these hot spots in 
his store where customer concentration is 
heaviest. But, aside from occasionally 
placing a display of seasonable merchan- 
dise in these hot spots, he has usually 
neglected to make the most of the sales 
opportunities that exist there. 

It is around this hot spot that Bauer 
& Black has built its stock rotation sales 
plan. In brief, the idea is to stage a 
special sales activity at regular intervals, 
grouping mass displays of featured mer- 
chandise at these hot spots or concentra- 
tion points. The company 
that there be a special stepped-up dis- 


recommends 


play fixture at each of these concentra- 
tion points. On this special fixture the 
currently featured merchandise is dis- 
played. Suppose, for example, that the 
merchant decides to feature cough and 
cold treatments or remedies, heating de- 
vices and rubber goods in November. All 
this merchandise is then seasonable. From 
their various departments he assembles a 
mass display of these items on one of the 
pyramid-like, stepped-up display counters 
in the concentration points in his store. 


A Big Sales Jump 


livery customer who visits the store 
during this period must see some of these 
seasonable items. ‘The salespeople in the 
store call attention to the display and push 
the various items. It has been found that 
daily sales will increase from 15 to 20 
per cent during these periods when mer- 
chandise is featured. 

In December the hot spot display fix- 
tures will of course, be devoted to gift 
items and other seasonable goods. Bauer 
& Black suggests items for one stock ro- 
tation sale each month. At various inter- 
vals the company furnishes posters, special 
displays and banners to call attention to 
its own merchandise. The company recom- 
mends that each concentration 
continued for at least two weeks, sup- 


sale be 
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plemented by minor sales on demand items 
of continuous sale. 

By following this plan throughout the 
year the druggist saturates his community 
with drug store merchandise; he keeps 
his customers from buying nothing but 
stamps, telephone slugs, cigarettes and 
tooth paste from him and going to other 
stores for their major drug store pur- 
chases. He constantly features important 
and profitable, but frequently neglected, 
drug store lines. 


Selling the Idea 


Bauer & Black salesmen have pitched 
in and sold this stock rotation sales plan 
to hundreds of druggists. Some druggists, 
of course, have been reluctant to try it. 


In many cases salesmen have gone to 
work and helped druggists rearrange 


their stores, select concentration points 
and build displays for the first sale. One 
druggist wrote in and said that he re- 
fused to listen to the plan when first men- 
tioned by the salesman because he thought 
it some new kind of “deal.” On later 
‘alls the salesman brought up the matter 
again and the druggist decided to try it 
out. His sales showed a decided increase 
and he is today one of the most enthusi- 
astic users of the plan. 

In their study of drug store selling and 
these stock rotation sales, Bauer & Black 
salesmen and investigators learned a 
great deal about the art of displaying 
goods to sell. They found that certain 
kinds of displays so often favored by 
druggists are not selling displays at all. 
Constant experimentation developed new 
ideas for making displays that were in- 
finitely more successful in influencing 
people to buy. In the second part of this 
article, which will appear next month, the 
discoveries about displaying merchandise 
to increase sales will be described. 

What Bauer & Black has accomplished 
points the way to greater usefulness to 
every salesman who sells to retail stores. 
It shows that the big thing today is to 
study merchandising problems. 
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The Buyer Has a 
Rope Around 
Your Neck 


(Continued from page 14) 


most cases of this kind the buyer isn’t en- 
titled to the quantity price at all and he 
knows it as well as you do. But he merely 
tries to slip over a fast one when he can. 
Falling for such a hollow pretense is a 
sure sign that you’re an amateur sales- 
man. The thing to do, if he really is 
sincere, is to obtain a definite delivery 
date for the remainder, make a special 
charge for split shipments. 

10. When he asks you not to sell any- 
body else in town. Some buyers make a 
practice of asking for exclusive sales 
rights on everything they buy. Of course, 
this is justified in some likes, and in some 
cases. But if it isn’t a house policy don’t 
agree to give a buyer exclusive rights on 
your line unless he agrees to give you 
something in return. Will he feature your 
line to the exclusion of others? Will he 
put special effort behind your line? Will 
he buy in quantities sufficient to warrant 
your giving him exclusive privileges? If 
he will do none of these things you are 
tying your own hands and heading off a 
chance to obtain fair distribution or 
representation for your line if you give 
him the “ex.” 

In these ten situations we recognize 
many of the favorite methods used by 
skilled and experienced buyers for putting 
salesmen on the spot, and backing them 
into a corner from which there is no 
escape. In nearly every case the sales- 
man originally “puts his neck out” simply 
because he doesn’t have the courage to 
put his foot down when the buyer first 
begins to push him around. 


In case after case the salesman granted | 


an inch and the deal ended by the buyer 
taking a mile, so to speak. The minute a 








salesman begins to weaken, the minute 
he begins to intimate that he has another 
card up his sleeve the buyer is quick to 
take advantage of him. But where the 
salesman gives the impression, right from 
the start of his relations with the buyer, 
that he is representing a one-price, one- 
policy house the buyer has respect for 
him and will not try to take unfair ad- 
vantage of the salesman. 
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These Selec Say It Pays to 


Read Business Books 


(Continued from page 15) 


in it, telling him when to return it. 

The plan has worked out so well and 
the salesmen have found it so helpful that 
the privilege of reading the books, with- 
out charge, has been extended to all sales- 
men employed by jobbers handling the 
Solar-Sturges line. The company manu- 
factures milk cans and beer barrels—the 
latter product being a recent addition to 
the line. There are a few technical books 
in the library, but most of them deal di- 
rectly with selling and sales problems. 

Three of the salesmen act as a committee 
for the selection of new books. Any sales- 
man may recommend a book which, when 
considered by the committee of three 
salesmen and one of the company execu- 
tives, is added to the collection. 


Ideas on Credit 


In addition to the books on selling and 
sales problems there are other books on 
credit problems, psychology, correspond- 
ence and other business subjects. But 
the books on selling are the most popular. 
Some of the most widely called for books 
are, “How to Sell Quality,” “Creative 
Selling,” “Self-Management in Selling,” 
“Influencing Men in Business,” “Psychol- 
ogy of Personality,” “How to Win an 
Argument,” and “Managing the Inter- 
view.” The last named book and “How to 
Sell Quality,” are two of the series of 
Dartnell Sales Manuals, written by J. C. 
Aspley, president of The Dartnell Cor- 
poration and publisher of this magazine. 

The library was started late in 1931 and 
has been in operation long enough to 
prove its practicability and its popularity 
with the men. Each man is expected to 
pay in $2.50 every six months and so far 
the men have been enthusiastic about 
paying their money. Since the library has 


been in operation only one book has been 
lost and that was not loaned to a Solar- 
Sturges man. One of the salesmen for a 
jobber borrowed the book, resigned from 
his job, and neglected to return the book. 
Almost one hundred books are now 
available for the salesmen, which means ~ 
that every Solar-Sturges man has avail- 
able, for his reading, many of the best 
books on  business—particularly those 
which deal with selling problems. Very 
few salesmen could afford to invest the 
money required to build such a library 
for their own personal use, but by this 
club plan every salesman can have the 
benefit of today’s best business thought. 
Thumbing through the cards shows that 
some of the salesmen have read the same 
book more than once, evidently deter- 
mined to get all the ideas he possibly 
could out of the book. 


Why a Charge? 


“We felt that our men were anxious to 
receive the benefit of new ideas and the 
record of other people’s experience in 
selling,” said R. H. Strickland, the sales 
manager. “So we devised this cooperative 
plan to enable each of our men to have 
at his disposal, at all times, a selection 
of helpful and informative books. While 
we were anxious to do everything we 
could, we felt that each man would take 
more interest in the idea if he felt that 
he had contributed financially to its suc- 
cess. That is why we placed a small 
charge, or membership fee.” 

This plan seems to be worthy of use by 
many concerns. Few salesmen realize how 
many excellent books have been published, 
representing the experience and making 
available the best ideas of hundreds of 
well-known sales authorities. 
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Why I Prefer Stone Who 


Know How to Play 


(Continued from page 11) 


our man there lived at Sacramento and 
did the majority of his business in Cali- 
fornia and Reno, working the other towns 
about once a year in the summer months. 
I told Rowan to pack up and go to Reno, 
and work out of there, laying particular 
emphasis on the business that could be 
worked up from the resort hotels and 
stores around Lake Tahoe. I told him I 
wanted to have a report from him every 
day from May to October saying that he 
had been in swimming, even if he had to 
stop by the road and dive in some of 
those icy-cold mountain streams. And I 
told him to catch every trout in the 
Truckee River. 


He Couldn't “Play” 


He put up a big kick—couldn’t leave 
his family—wife wouldn’t leave Pitts- 
burgh—knew nothing about the west and 
all that sort of talk. But I insisted. He 
went. Six months later I saw him in 
Sacramento. He was lonesome, forlorn 
and anxious to return to the east. But he 
was bronzed as an Indian; he had gained 
weight; he ate like a hungry wolf and 
slept like a child. He had learned to 
cuss, could take an occasional drink with- 
out becoming ill. He was wild about trout 
fishing. In other words, he had become 
a man once more. I left the company a 
year later, and as far as I know Rowan 
is back in Pittsburgh, doing well. 

The point I want to make in telling 
this rather long story of a salesman who 
didn’t know how to play is that every 
salesman ought to get in a fair amount 
of play in his life. It doesn’t make much 
difference what he does, or how he plays, 
so long as his play doesn’t do more harm 
than good. I never could see where it 
did much good to sit up all night in a 


smoke-filled room playing poker, but 
there are hundreds of good salesmen who 
seem to thrive at it. Just so long as 
they don’t depend on their winnings, and 
so long as their losses don’t influence them 
to fake up imaginary items for the ex- 
pense account, I suppose poker is a good 
way to relax. I don’t care for it. 
Personally I think golf is overrated as 
a means of getting exercise, but it is a 
grand game for those who like it. I am 
always glad when one of my men takes 
up golf—provided, of course, he is the 
kind of fellow who can take it or leave it 
alone. I’ve known some men to play so 
much golf their sales suffered, but on the 
whole a salesman who plays fair or good 
golf is better than one who doesn’t. 


You Can Never Tell 


Maybe I am old fashioned and a little 
cranky, but I am always a little suspi- 
cious of the fellow who tells me that he 
gets all his stimulation with setting-up 
exercises in his bathroom every morning. 
These bending-over exercises and the like 
may be the finest things in the world, but 
they always remind me of a lot of fat, old 
women trying to regain their perfect 
thirty-sixes. Remember that Walter 
Camp advocated daily dozens and all 
sorts of bathroom exercises and then 
died young! 

One of the best salesmen I ever had 
would stay out on a cold rainy day in 
November and spend a week’s wages 
shooting at clay pigeons. I used to think 
he’d catch pneumonia and die, but he 
never did. He said shooting calmed his 
nerves, relaxed his mind, and gave him a 
steady eye! I used to have a ‘Texas sales- 
man who always disappeared every Friday 


during November and December. I 
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couldn’t understand what happened to 
him, and one time on a trip down there 
I asked a jobber’s salesman about it. “Oh 
he goes quail hunting with Bill Callan 
every Friday,” was the answer. “Why in 
thunder doesn’t he go on Saturdays or 
Sundays?” I asked. “Well Bill’s wife 
won’t let him hunt on Sunday, and Bill 
can’t leave the store on Saturday, so they 
go every Friday during the season.” 

I hardly thought it fair for one sales- 
man to take off every Friday and I men- 
tioned it to the salesman. He pleaded for 
dear life. It was his only recreation, he 
claimed, the only way he ever had any 
fun. He made up for it by working late 
and early at other times, and couldn’t he 
please have this time off to hunt. Well 
he was a good man and I agreed to per- 
mit it, so long as he made quota. 

In more than thirty years of managing 
a sales force I think I can truthfully say 
that the best salesmen have been the men 
who lived pretty full lives. I mean that 
the men who did their work, then went 
out for some kind of vigorous play, were 
nearly always the better men. I’ve had 


men who sailed boats, who were near- 
champion swimmers; who were near-pro- 
fessional basketball players, and they 
were all good salesmen. I’ve had other 
men who were bridge fans, who seemed 
to get up a bridge game every night of 
their lives, and they thrived, too. I am 
partial to outdoor sports myself, and I 
may be a little prejudiced in favor of the 
man who rides, shoots, hunts, fishes, sails, 
swims or golfs. But that doesn’t mean 
that a man must get outdoors to play 
and relax. One of my good men had a. 
workshop in his basement and made all 
kinds of things out of wood. He’d spend 
all of Saturday afternoon and night, all 
day Sunday and Sunday night in that 
wood-working shop and then start out 
Monday morning and turn in a good 
week’s business. You couldn’t have tied 
me down in that sawdusty basement over 
a week end. But he lived for it and was 
always buying some new gadget for his 
saws, lathes, and planers. 

So I can say that, in my opinion, there 
isn’t any one best hobby for a salesman. 
But nearly all are good. 


How I Use Advertising to Bolster My Sales 


(Continued from page 22) 


appearing in one of the best known papers. 
A salesman showed me an expense check 
from his house and said he couldn’t get 
it cashed anywhere in town, because no 
one knew him, or his house. 

I didn’t have enough money to cash 
the check for him, but I said, “Your com- 
pany has a full-page advertisement in this 
magazine. Take your check to the bank 
and ask them to cash it for you. If they 
want to know who you are, show them 
the advertisement and tell them that you 
are the company’s representative. I'll bet 
dollars to bottle caps they’ll cash it.” 

He went to the bank. Sure enough the 


bank cashier pulled that old one about 
being sure the check was all right but 
he couldn’t cash it because he didn’t know 
the company or the salesman. My friend 
opened up the magazine, showed his com- 
pany’s ad to the banker and asked if he 
hadn’t heard of this famous company. 

“Oh sure, I’ve heard of the goods,” 
answered the banker, “but I didn’t rec- 
ognize the firm name. Have you anything 
to identify yourself?” The salesman 
showed them his cards, his order book, 
and his advertising portfolio. “It is a 
little unusual, but I guess you are all 
right. How do you want it?” 


es 


—— 
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To Sales Managers Who Want 
to Help Their Salesmen Make 
the Most of Industrial Recovery 


GENTLEMEN: 


It is daily becoming more evident that General Johnson means 
business. 


The trade practice codes which will soon go into effect will 
completely revolutionize selling in many lines of business. 
They will outlaw price competition, and place the emphasis on 
"Quality." 


Help your salesmen to adjust themselves to these new conditions 
-- which means that salesmen must do a more constructive sell- 
ing job than ever before -- by sending them this magazine every 
month. 


The editorial policy of THE AMERICAN SALESMAN dovetails into 

General Johnson's program. By bringing to your salesmen the 

experience and methods of salesmen in other lines of business 
who are successfully selling under the New Deal you will help 
them to do a better job. 


‘We will be glad to send you a supply of folders describing the 


Magazine, so that you may send them to your salesmen with your 
recommendation that they subscribe. 


Very truly yours, 


Publisher 
THE AMERICAN SALESMAN 


OKAY DARTNELL: 
eis Pa . subscription folders to 














A Department to Help You 


Travel Better for Less Money 


Hotel and Travel News 


Western Roads Reduce Fares 
After December First 


After much talk, many meetings and no 
end of predictions, the western railroads 
have at last decided to experiment with 
lower railroad passenger fares and the 
elimination of the Pullman surcharge of 
50 per cent. The new rates will go into 
effect December 1, 1933, and will continue 
for an experimental period of six months. 
If the lowered rates have the desired 
effect of increasing travel it is likely that 
the lowered rates will be continued. 

The new tariffs call for a reduction of 
the basic rate from 3.6 cents a mile to 3 
cents a mile for one-way travel, and for 
2.5 cents a mile for round-trip tickets 
where the return date is more than ten 
days. For the ten-day limit round-trip 
tickets the railroads have agreed on an 
optional rate of 2 cents a mile, tickets 
good in all types of equipment. This last 
rate will not be universal but will be used 
at the discretion of the individual rail- 
road management. 

Another optional rate is the 2 cents-a- 
mile rate for day coach passengers. The 
elimination of the Pullman surcharge ap- 
plies to all classes of tickets. This sur- 
charge, which went to the railroads and 
not the Pullman Company, has been the 
cause of much bitter comment and criti- 
cism on the part of the traveling public 
ever since it went into effect back in 
August, 1920, a few weeks after the rail- 
roads were returned to ownership man- 
agement from the government. (You re- 
member the railroad czar during war 
time—William E. McAdoo, Director Gen- 
eral.) Railroad efficiency and morale 
reached an all time low under Mr. Mc- 
Adoo and since then passenger traffic had 
been constantly decreasing until this sum- 
mer when the low rates offered for The 
Century of Progress World’s Fair at 
Chicago proved a big stimulant to rail- 
road travel. 

As it stands today the railroads are 
virtually out of the short haul passenger 


business. Busses, private automobiles and 
semi-private motor car operators have put 
an end to short haul business for the rail- 
roads. Today the schedules are such that 
no one can get around with any speed at 
all if he depends on the railroads for the 
short hauls. Whether the new rates will 
prove a stimulus to short haul business 
remains to be seen. But the roads are 
prepared to put up a strong fight for the 
long haul business. Long haul passenger 
equipment has been consistently improved 
(until recently), and many railroads are 
now planning extension of air-cooled facil- 
ities, faster trains, streamlined coaches, 
and other improvements designed to pre- 
vent the airlines from taking all the long 
haul business. 

Whether the railroads have waited too 
long remains to be seen. It is safe to say 
that the bus lines will not be idle in meet- 
ing this new price competition; how far 
the airlines can go in reducing rates is 
problematical, although the operating effi- 
ciency of passenger planes has been more 
than doubled in the past three years and 
air traffic has shown big gains in 1933, 
despite the hard times. 

The rate increase does not, as yet apply 
to the eastern and southern lines—the 
western roads being the only ones to fall 
in line with the lowered rates. Salesmen 
in the east and south who want to use the 
railroads should put up a howl for the 
same rates as the western roads offer if 
they are interested in reducing the cost 
of transportation. 


* * * 


Milwaukee and Northwestern 
Lines Announce Cuts 


Two of the first railroads to announce 
their rates under the new rate lowering 
agreement are the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, and the Chicago & 
Northwestern railroads. Both roads will 
charge 3 cents a mile for one-way travel, 
with or without sleeping car service, 2 
cents a mile for one-way coach travel, and 
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2 cents a mile for round-trip travel ten- 
day limit) in sleeping cars or coaches. 
There will be a 2.5 cent a mile charge for 
round-trip travel when the return limit is 
more than ten days. 


* * * 


Hotel Man Is King of 
Ak-Sar-Ben 


Eugene C. Eppley, well-known head of 
the Eppley hotel chain, was_ recently 
crowned king of the Nebraska celebration, 
the Ak-Sar-Ben, which as you know is 
a big “doings” in Omaha that rivals the 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans. Long famous 
for his good management of the Fonte- 
nelle Hotel in Omaha, and his other hotels 
in the midwest, the Seelbach in Louisville, 
the William Penn in Pittsburgh and the 
famed old Alexandria in Los Angeles, Mr. 
Eppley’s many friends will be glad to 
know of this signal honor. 


* cal * 


Fair to Remain Open 
Until November 12 


Because of the insistent demand from 
tourists, business men and the Fair con- 
cessionaires the management of _ the 
Century of Progress Exposition has con- 
sented to extend the closing date of the 
Fair until November 12, ending with a 
big Armistice Day Celebration on Novem- 
ber 11. It was originally announced that 
the first of November would see the end 
of the Fair, but for several months there 
has been a consistent agitation to keep the 
Fair open, and to re-open again in 1934. 
More than 20,000,000 people have already 
visited the Fair and it is expected that per- 
haps another 2,000,000 will visit it during 
the remaining weeks. Of course, it is likely 
to be cold and windy on some days in 
November down there on Chicago’s lake 
front, and few of the buildings are 
equipped with any heating facilities. But 
in ordinary years Chicago frequently en- 
joys bright, sunshiny and warm days in 
the early part of November. But if you 
do come to the Fair in November and 
happen to strike a rainy, cold and dark 
day don’t say we promised Arizona sun- 
shine! On recent Sundays, holidays and 
Saturdays, crowds have been so great that 
it was virtually impossible to see very 
much of the Fair itself. Unless you were 
six-feet-three inches tall you saw only 
the backs of people when you tried to 
examine most of the exhibits. 











To Help Salesmen 
close more business— 





“CLOSING THE SALE” 
by J. C. AspLey 


HIS manual will do more than 

anything else to prove to a 
salesman that the ability to be a 
good “closer” is not a matter of 
trickery, but knowing his proposi- 
tion and using his head. 


Typical Chapters 


Importance of Being a Good Closer 

Common Mistakes Made in Closing 
a Sale 

Why a Sale Is Closed Before a 
Salesman Even Sets Foot in Buy- 
er’s Presence 

Order Blanks as an Aid to Closing 

Getting the Order and Getting Out 

Some Legal Aspects of an Order 

The Salesman’s Obligation After 
Closing 

SINGLE CoPples— 

Board Binding, $1.00; Leatherette, $1.50 


DozEN— 
Board Binding, $10.00; Leatherette, $15.00 


HUNDRED— 
Board Binding, $75.00 ; Leatherette, $110.00 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


4660 RaveNswoop AVENUE Cuicaco 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


Classified Adverlisements—80 cents a line of siz words, $2.00 minimum—No Display 








THE GLOVER’S LABORATORY wants sales 
organizations and salesmen to distribute their 
new Arbo Shampoo and Arbo Scalp treatment. 
This product has distinct merit—it sells and 
repeats, it moulds the preference of the pubiic 
to its use. Samples will be sent to any part 
of the U. S. A. upon receipt of 25 cents 
to cover cost of shipping and packing. Ad- 
dress: THE GLOver’s LABORATORY, 2038 Jenifer 
Street, MADISON, WISCONSIN. 





GARMENT BOX SALESMEN EXPD. 
Chicago and central states; liberal commission 
assured ; must have car. Apply 10-2 p. m. Breirn 
& Co., 320 E. North Water St. Cuicaco, ILL. 


| 
| ——— 
| 
| 





FOR PERSONAL OR BUSINESS PURPOSES. 
New York address is an asset to you. Prompt, 
reliable service. $2.00 monthly. (Remailed daily.) 
New York MAIL Service, 15 Park Row. 











Every 


edited, published and written 
marks as salesmen. 


DARTNELL PusBuications, INc. 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Company Name 
Street and Number 


City and State....... 








Youll Want This Magazine 


And perhaps you will want a friend to have it too. 


It is the first, national, general magazine for salesmen— 


We've made it easy to subscribe. Just pin a check to 
this coupon, sign your name and address and the magazine 
will come to you for the next twelve months. 
packed with actual, practicable sales ideas that have been 
used and tested by other salesmen. None of the old hooey 
that fills so many other sales magazines will ever be printed. 


I enclose $1.50 for 12 issues. Please send THE AMERICAN SALESMAN to 


Month 


by men who have made their 





ivery issue 











DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 
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Court of the Electrical Building 


LAST CHANCE TO SEE 
THE WORLD’S FAIR 


The greatest field of ideas the world has ever seen. 
Miracles of science and invention. 

Many nations on parade. 

Most enormous spectacle ever created. 


Thrills — Sport — Amusement 
The Opportunity of a Lifetime 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


International Exposition 
CHICAGO 
Closing Date Extended to November 12 















































TRAVELING MEN 
DESERVE A LITTLE LUXURY 


I used to be a traveling man. I know the 
hard streets, the irritable customers, the 
nerve-wracking waits. Next time you have 
a particularly hard day, come back, when 
it is all over, to Hotel Cleveland. 


You enter a great lounge—quiet, restful, 
like a luxurious private club. Here you are 
king. You are whisked upward to an airy, 
thoughtfully-planned room—with a deep 
drowsy bed. 


Dinner in your room, at your ease, or in the 
most beautiful dining room in America. 
Home dishes, cooked the way you prefer, 
or rare European delights. 


Enjoy your after-dinner smoke in the great 
lounge. And as you go whistling up to bed, 
the last thing you'll hear is a cheery “good- 
night,’ and the last thing you'll think as 
you drop off to luxurious slumber, is that 
the life of a traveling man isn’t so bad 
after all. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


RATES FROM $2.50 SINGLE, $4.00 DOUBLE. THREE RESTAU- 

RANTS, INCLUDING POPULAR PRICED COFFEE SHOP. DI- 

RECTLY CONNECTED WITH UNION PASSENGER TERMINAL 
BY ENCLOSED PASSAGE. 








